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OUR NEXT VOLUME. 


With this number the first volume of our Magazine is concluded ; and for the succeeding one 
the publishers have attractions in store, which cannot fail to render it in every respect superior, 
Some magnificent engravings are in preparation ; and a new original tale of intense interest, by a 
distinguished writer, which will be continued through several numbers, will prove a most accept- 
able feature. May we not ask our editorial friends to add to their numerous favors by noticing 
this announcement ? 
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THE BLUE-STOCKING. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


(WITH AN ENGRAVING.) 


Wuen Madame de Stael asked Napoleon 
who he thought was the greatest woman 
that ever lived, he promptly replied: “she 
who has borne the greatest number of chil- 
dren.” My friend Mrs. Flutter differed in 
opinion from the First Consul. It would 
seem to have been her conviction, that the 
greatest woman was she who had written 
the greatest number of stanzas, no matter 
what might be their quality. From this 
you will perceive that Mrs. Flutter was a 
blue-stocking. 

I feel a certain delicacy in approaching 
this subject; for, to let the reader into a se- 
cret, it was in my editorial capacity that I 
first became acquainted with the heroine of 
my narrative, which, by the way, is every 
word true. She would send to me large rolls 
of manuscript tied with blue ribbons, accom- 
panied by a triangular note, which contained 
a request that I would read and inwardly 
digest her effusions, and publish them with 
“such corrections in punctuation” as I 
thought proper. Hard and perplexing is 
the fate of an editor. While gallantry urges 
him to admire, how often will discrimination 
compel him to condemn! 
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cially sacred. But it is my foible, when I 
have hit upon a good thing, to be reluctant 
to keep it tomyself. I must—I will tell you 
all about the affair at Flutter’s ; for it “made 
quite a laugh at the time,” as a diner-out of 
my acquaintance is in the habit of saying 
when his jest misses fire. 

The shortest way of arriving at a compe- 
tent knowledge of the domestic history and 
position of the Flutter family at the period 
to which I refer, is to listen to a conversation 
between Flutter himself and Colonel Plugg 
(you know Plugg?), which took place at 
the house of the former, while he and his 
friend were waiting for the appearance of 
dinner and Mrs. F. 

“ Well, Flutter, my boy,” said Plugg, as 
he seated himself in an arm-chair before a 
comfortable wood-fire, and drew both hands 
from his ankles up over his knees, as if en- 
couraging them to get warm—“ Well, Flut- 
ter, you are the most enviable dog of my 
acquaintance. A snug property, safe busi- 
ness, fine house, pretty wife, nice baby, good 
health, troops of friends—what in creation 
do you want more to make you happy ? Ah, 
Flutter! I wish I had got married twenty 
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convinced, to smooth the down-hill path of 
life! Nothing like a sweet-tempered, cheer- 
ful, attentive, domestic, affectionate wife to 
fiia manfor heaven! Zounds! If it wasn’t 
for this confounded wig, and these gray 
whiskers, I would propose for somebody to- 
morrow.” : 

Flutter suddenly placed his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder, and heaveda sigh. Then 
patting him gently he said in a mysterious 
tone: “ Plugg, take my advice, and keep as 
you are.” 

“Keep aslam! Youare the last man in 
the world, Dick, from whom I should ex- 
pect such counsel. Are you not the happiest 
of husbands ?” 

“ Colonel,” said Flutter, lowering his voice 
and casting a furtive glance around him, 
“T doubt if there is such a thing as a happy 
husband. Depend upon it, ’tis all a fable. He 
no more exists than the pheenix or the mer- 
man. When a poor devil is once caught in 
the connubial. noose, pride, policy, and a 
thousand obvious inducements, prevent his 
letting the world see his disappointment and 
discontent. But, O! believe me, there is 
not one, who doesn’t sigh bitterly and often, 
for his free, gay, careless bachelor life. I 
speak confidentially, for we are old friends, 
and you are not quite so poorly off for subjects 
for merriment as to make a jest of what I am 
telling you in sincerity of heart.” 

“To be sure not, my dear boy. You 
amaze me, however, by what you say. As 
I hope to be saved I have looked upon you 
till this moment as one of the most fortunate 
of men.” 

“ Ah, Colonel, if you could take a look be- 
hind the domestic curtain, you would see 
that all was not as it should be. Plugg! I can- 
not well imagine a woman more unfitted to 
be a wife and a mother than Mrs. Flutter.” 

“ Good gracious! You confound me. 
What can have happened? What is the 
matter ?” 

“You may possibly remember, that when 
I was an unmarried young man about town, 
I was afflicted like many other worthy young 
men with a sort of rhyming mania, which, 
like the hooping-cough and the measles, at- 
tacks certain juvenile constitutions, some 
with miore and some with less virulence. I 
had it very badly for a time, as many an 
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album and many a country newspaper will 
yet bear witness. In the height of my com- 
plaint I encountered my present wife, then 
Miss Myrtle, a pretty, romantic girl—in 
short a congenial spirit, who admired my 
poetry (poetry indeed!) and played Eloise 
to my Abelard. I married her. Wretched 
blunder ! fatal error !” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Do you not see? My wife was a blue- 
stocking ; and a blue-stocking she is still.” 

“Pray what is a blue-stocking ?” 

“ Alas! 1 can give youa whole vocabulary 
of definitions. She isa woman, Plugg, who 
wears blue stockings instead of white, be- 
cause they do not show the dirt so soon, 
whereby she is saved the trouble of chang- 
ing them as often as cleanliness would sug- 
gest. She is a literary character-—and a 
precious litter she keeps about her to be sure. 
She is an individual, who is‘too much ab- 
sorbed in her own sublime imaginings to 
attend to the vulgar details of a household. 
She is careless and slatiernly in her attire, 
because she has heard that indifference to 
dress is a mark of genius. She neglects her 
children, because she better loves the off- 
spring of her brain. She prefers the venal 
praise of some dunce of a critic to her hus- 
band’s affection. She would rather have 
you call her a bad wife than find fault with 
her Ode to Despair. She bores her visitors 
by reading her productions aloud, and is too 
lost in her own complacency to witness their 
impatience and their sneers. In short she 
is a sort of Lady Macbeth, who instead of 
plotting against the life of Duncan murders 
the Queen’s English.” : 

“ And is it possible, Dick, that your wife is 
such a woman as you describe ?” 

“ Without exaggeration she is. Plugg! 
It was no later than last night that she woke 
me up from my first dose, saying, that a fine 
idea had entered her head, and she must 
note itdown. She rose from the bed and 
lit the lamp—not, however, before she had 
knocked down a book or two, and waked the 
baby by the noise. Without taking the 
slightest notice of its crying, she sat down at 


a writing-table, and was soon in a ‘fine | 
frenzy,’ over some trashy production, which | 
And there was I sitting | 


she calls an ode. 
upright and shivering in the bed, with the 
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baby screaming in my arms, while Mrs. 
Flutter was jotting down her ‘fine ideas.’ 
Fine toolery! By George, it is too bad.” 

“So it is, Dick. We must find some way 
of reforming it. I really believe your wife 
is at heart ‘all correct, as the politicians 
say.” 

“T'can’t help laughing when I think of the 
ridiculous figure I cut, rocking the baby to 
and fro, in my night-clothes, while the mo- 
ther was writing poetry—‘ piling up the ago- 
ny,’ as the western theatrical critic said of 
Forrest. It was a rich scene for a painter. 
Whata thing Cruikshank would make of it !” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I see you can extract some 
fun from your misery. Whata subtle chem- 
ist is a sunny temper !” 

“Any other man but myself would go 
mad, ! am sure, with such a wife. My dear 
friend, it was but the other day, (the day of 
the Croton celebration,) that on coming 
home, fatigued and sleepy, I learnt that 
all the servants in the house had been per- 
mitted to go to the theatre. Entering my 
chamber, I found the bed unmade; and will 
you believe it, Mrs. Flutter insisted on my 
making it myself, because she was just in the 
midst of a story, which she had promised to 
complete tor some sickly magazine.” 

“You made the bed of course.” 

“ What could I do but submit? Every 
day Iam subjected to similar impositions. 
If a washerwoman is to be hired, ora bauble 
bought for the baby, I have to execute the 
commission. My wife’s genius soars above 
such paltry domestic arrangements. She 
will have to take but one step more to set 
me to mending stockings, or washing dishes.” 

“ But Dick—-who encourages your wife in 
these preposterous practices ?” 

“A few seedy gentlemen in black, hang- 
ers-on upon newspapers and _ periodicals, 
whom she invites to dinner, and who pay 
for their grub in puffs. One of them called 
her the other day the Madame de Stael of 
America; and they all make her out the 
greatest literary phenomenon of the century. 
What hearty laughs they must have among 
themselves at her infatuation and credulity ! 
By the way, she has invited some of them 
to supper this evening. The poor devils 
are willing to swallow her poetry for the 
sake of the agréments which accompany it 
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—stewed oysters, chicken saiad, and cham- 
pagne.” 

“Ts there no way of unmasking the para- 
sites ?”” 

“T can think of none--can you ?” 

“Yes. Suppose we’-- 

Here the entrance of Mrs. Flutter checked 
the conversation. The Jady’s manner was ab- 
stracted, as she entered the room, and it was 
not till her husband said—“ Colonel Plugg, 
my dear,”--that she abruptly started as if 
from a reverie, and looking at her guest with 
“lack-lustre eyes,” exclaimed, in a tone that 
would have done no discredit to Mrs. Sid- 
dons, “ How fare you, sir?” Then without 
waiting to hear his reply, she walked towards 
the window, and folding her arms gazed up 
at the clouds. The Colonel, in the mean 
time, took a survey of her person. Her 
dress was costly, but carelessly arranged ; 
and an elegant lace cape was parted at her 
right shoulder instead of on her bosom. A 
rich handkerchief, which she held, was soiled 
with ink-spots; and her shoes were so worn 
as to exhibit the whole of the heels of her 
stockings. 

“ Affectation! the grossest affectation !” 
muttered the Colonel, as he finished his in- 
spection and turned away. 

The Colonel was sincerely attached to his 
friend Flutter, and seriously revolved in his 
mind various projects for curing the blue- 
stocking of her infatuation. With this intent 
he took particular pains ‘to make himself 
agreeable to her at table, and the dinner 
passed off cheerfully and acceptably to all. 
Plugg, to whom no topic came amiss, amused 
his friends with anecdotes of their mutual 
acquaintances—discussed the last new novel 
(he had never read a word of it, by the way) 
with Mrs. Flutter, and finally entered upon 
a disquisition in regard to the merits of Pro- 
fessor Cobweb and Mr.J. Doleful Drivel, 
whose contributions to the magazines seem- 
ed to excite the especial admiration of the 
blue-stocking. Although the Colonel (igno- 
rant fellow!) had never before been aware 
of the existence of those tremendous lumi- 
naries, it was amazing to see with what 
spirit he entered into a controversy in regard 
to their writings. Cobweb seemed to be the 
lady’s favorite, but her guest took up the 
cudgels for Drivel, and maintained the supe- 
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riority of that prolific author, in the most 
animated terms. 

At length the Colonel adroitly broached 
the subject of Mrs. Flutter’s own delectable 
productions. 

“You expect some literary friends to see 
you this evening, I believe ?” asked he. 

“Yes; some gentlemen connected with 
the press, who are anxious to read some new 
pieces of mine.” 

“T have a plan for putting their good 
taste and critical honesty to the test—will 
you hear it ?” 

“Certainly: What may it be?” 

The Colonel drewa shabby-looking news- 
paper from his pocket, and said: “ Here is 
a copy of the ‘ Chunkville Clarion,’ a smart 
little paper published in a town out west, 
which I bought at auction the other day. 
The poet's corner is filled with the produc- 
tions of the Chunkville bards. Now, I wish 
you to give me your poems, and allow me 
to read them aloud, as if coming from 
Chunkville, while the Chunkville poems shall 
be attributed to you.” 

“You may try it,” said Mrs. Flutter, after 
a pause; “but I am sure that Dabster and 
Dott will know my style. They have often 
told me, they could detect it among a thou- 
sand.” 

“We will see,” rejoined the Colonel, 
struggling to repress a smile. 

Eight o’clock brought with it Messrs. 
Dabster and Dott, accompanied by a gentle- 
man in a rusty suit of black, with rather a 
suspicious tinge of crimson on his face, whom 
they introduced as the Reverend Mr. Drone, 
author of the “Virgin’s Vow, and other 
poems.” 

Mrs. Flutter received her new acquain- 
tance very graciously, but was obliged can- 
didly to confess that she had never before 
heard of the “ Virgin’s Vow;” whereupon the 
reverend gentleman solemnly informed her, 
that it had been printed merely for private 
distribution. Ashe said this, Mr. Dott was 


seen to puff out his cheek with his tongue, § 


and tread on Mr. Dabster’s toes. 
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The literary gentlemen being all seated, : 


the Colonel said, “I will first read to youa § 


little poem called the ‘ Forsaken One,’ the 


authorship of which you will of course re- ° 
cognize ;” and here he glanced significantly 


5 


at the blue-stocking and bowed. Then 
placing the manuscript behind the newspa- 
per so az to conceal his design, he recited 
some stanzas, “written by a young Miss of 
thirteen for the Chunkville Clarion.” 

It is difficult to describe the ecstacy, into 
which Messrs. Dabster, Dott and Drone 
were thrown by this effusion. No terms 
seemed adequate for the expression of their 
admiration. They clapped their hands, 
cried “beautiful! superb! sublime!” and 
seemed almost disposed to roll on the carpet 
in the excess of their transport. Mr. Drone, 
whose eyes had been adoringly fixed upon 
some champagne bottles and decanters on 
a side-table, suddenly looked up towards the 
ceiling, shook his head, and heaved a deep 
sigh. His enthusiasm was obviously too 
deep for words. Pantomime could alone 
interpret it. 

A contemptuous smile began to settle 
upon Mrs. Flutter’s lips. It was unnoticed 
by all except the Colonel, who resumed his 
elocutionary task, by saying: “ Now, gentle- 
men, I will, with your permission, read you 
some lines, which I think extremely clever, 
by a young female friend of mine. I do not 


consider them unworthy to follow even the 
pulished stauzas uf vur fair bustess.” 


The blue-stocking’s heart beat high as the 
Colonel commenced reading her own elabo- 
rate “ Ode to Despair.” She could not but 
admit that he did perfect justice to it in the 
recitation; but notwithstanding this, he had 
not half completed it when the reverend 
Mr. Drone gave a yawn, and said, in an au- 
dible whisper, to Dott: “Sad stuff! sad 
stuff!” 

Dott nodded his acquiescence. Dabster 
played impatiently with his watch-key, and 
catching Mrs. Flutter’s eye, shrugged his 
shoulders and made a wry face. The Col- 
onel continued to read. Mr. Drone hemmed, 
laughed sneeringly, and suddenly interrupt- 
ed him with— 

“Stop there a moment if you please, sir. 
What does the writer say ? 


‘With frenzied eye he lifts his spear, 
And calls the listening spheres to hear.’ 


3; Allow me to expose the absurdity of those 
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, lines. The writer, after making Despair go 
. through a variety of absurd antics, repre- 
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sents him as lifting a spear with a frenzied 
eye. Now itstrikes me that a brawny arm 
would be much more useful to lift with. 
‘ And calls the listening spheres to hear.’ If 
the spheres are listening they must of course 
hear. Tautology that. Then why have 
two words so nearly allied in sound as spear 
and sphere? I think, sir, if the author is a 
friend of yours, your friendship should in- 
duce you not to expose her frailties any 
farther.” 

“Tt is too sickening,” exclaimed Dott. 

“ Why dose us with such stuff after feast- 
ing our ears with ‘The Forsaken One? ” 
asked Mr. Dabster. 

Here the blue-stocking, whose color du- 
ring the last ten minutes, had been rapidly 
varying from white to red, and from red to 
white, rose, put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and rushed out of the room. She did not 
appear there again during the evening. 

It is not difficult to anticipate the denoue- 
ment of our story. We found Mrs. Flutter 
a blue-stocking; but we do not leave her 
one. A fortnight after the occurrence just 
described, her husband called upon Colonel 
Plugg, and said: “My dear friend, I can 
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never sufficiently express to you my obliga- 
tions for your lesson to my wife. It has en- 
tirely cured her of the metromania, under 
which she labored. She thoroughly abhors 
the sight of pen, ink and paper, and never 
wears her shoes down at the heel. She is 
now the best, the most attentive and amiable 
of wives, and I am the happiest dog that 
ever trotted through Broadway. Come and 
dine with us this afternoon and you shall 
see how effectual has been your prescrip- 
tion.” 

“Ts the reverend Mr. Drone to be pres- 
ent ?” 

“No more of that, Hal. 
ask ?” 

“ Because if you want to find him, I may 
be able to inform you as to his whereabouts. 
The last time I saw him, he was standing at 
the corner of Chamber-street.in the capacity 
of a peripatetic advertisement, covered all 
over behind and before with placards, an- 
nouncing the place of exhibition of the pre- 
mium ox.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Well. Any thing for an 
honest living. You will come ?” 

“Yes. With all my heart.” 


Why do you 
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FRAGMENTS OF A DIARY. 


FRAGMENT FIRST 


A MEMORIAL OF THE WET SUMMER. 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, AUTHOR OF “HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS,” 


Chateau of Gryf-Grausenbogen, in 
Flanders, 30th April, 1837. 

Tus present month of April, now at its 
last gasp, will probably be long remarkable 
as the worst month of April in the memory 
of man. At any rate, I am sure I shall not 
soon forget it, and itis from a certain venge- 
ful feeling that I now sit down to leave a 
feeble record of its atrocities, for the imper- 
ishable pages of some monthly or yearly 
miscellany. 

An intimate friend of mine, a Belgian Bar- 
on, from the kindest motives, knowing my 
enthusiasm for rural life (though by no 
means averse to the reasonable dissipation 
of acity), and reminding me of a line I lately 
wrote— 


The earliest buds of spring, first gazed upon 
In holy solitude by nature’s worshipper— 


as an illustration of extreme felicity, offered 
me the enjoyment of his paternal Kastel of 
Gryf-Grausenbogen, with all its appurten- 
ances, furniture, and live and dead stock, 
tomy sole use and benefit, for the spring and 
summer months to come, “free gratis for 
nothing at all,” as an Irish village coffin- 
maker once assured me he would furnish my 
last worldly covering, out of compliment for 
a trifling act of service in regard of a little 
poaching transaction on the borders of the 
bog of Allan. I like those interchanges of 
small civilities ; so I accepted the offer of my 
friend (not the coffin-maker), ard on the 
first day of this month I took possession of 
the chateau. 

And a very fine day it was—for making a 
fool of a man. The sun was out, the lilac 
buds were forcing their way into life; the 
swallows were skimming lightly over the 
lake; and really this all fools’ day gave a 
fair promise or kindly and seasonable wea- 
ther; a promise how soon and how sadly 
broken! The second was tolerable. There 
was nothing in it either to confirm or belie 
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the prospect which the first held out. But 
The third day came a frost, a chilling frost— 


nor must quotation or analogy attempt to 
finish the picture of disappointment and 
astonishment which (surpassing Shaks- 
peare’s imagining, or Wolsey’s suffering) 
was hung up to view on that cruel morn- 
ing. When I first saw the thick snow- 
flakes falling all around I thought master 
April was joking with us. I knew him to 
be a frolickeome youth. I remembered the 
fanciful description of him in some old work 
on drawing—“ a young man in green, with 
a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds; in 
one hand primroses and violets, in the other 
the sign Taurus”—and [ suspected him of 
having adopted his present masquerade 
semblance of December just for fun and for 
the nonce. But when hour after hour the 
travestie was persevered in, when a regular 
fall of snow set in, when the lake became 
crusted over, and the sharp wind cut 
through every crevice, I found it was in- 
deed “no joke;” but though evidently a 
downright winter’s day, I consoled myself 
with thinking it would of course be a short 
one. But there I was again mistaken. The 
sun would not go back, though the season 
did. How grievous it is to look with regret 
on daylight lingering through a long even- 
ing—to wish for the darkness of night, as 
less dreary than noon! 

And so the farce—the melancholy farce— 
went on—day after day for nearly a fort- 
night. How many minds will revert to that 
same fortnight for years to come, as one that 
was fraught with sufferings keener than the 
winter’s tooth! How wofully was nature 
thwarted, in all its wonted developments, 
physical and moral. What stores of health 
and hope, garnered up for enjoyment, were 
blighted by the early half of this destructive 
month. How many an aching heart throb- 
bed anxiously through chilling nights for the 
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fate of some dear object at which the doubly 
barbed shaft was levelled. How many a 
matin prayer for a general change fell back 
frozen on the lips! 

But I scarcely intended writing sentiment 
on a subject which became at length ridicu- 
lous. And what subject may not be viewed 
in that aspect? What topic, however bitter, 
does not contain one honey-drop of fun, if 
we but knew how to extract it? 

The Chateau of Gryf-Grausenbogen is in 
the very heart of West Flanders, and it 
stands moreover in the soft bosom of an arti- 
ficial lake. It is neither picturesque nor 
pretty—not feudal, not fanciful—neither an- 
cient nor modern—but a mixture of all, a 
whole made up of most incongruous excres- 
cences grafted on an original lump of Gothic 
architecture, a stone and mortar memento 
of the varieties of taste, good and bad, which 
distinguished the respectable ancestors of 
my friend, the present baron of that ilk. 
This dwelling is therefore difficult to de- 
scribe; but it is easier to describe than to 
enjoy it. There never was a house so in- 
geniously imagined for discomfort. Anaw- 
fully capacious entrance hall; wide strag- 
gling corridors and galleries; lofty rooms, 
of admirable proportions I admit, but which 
no squandering of wood and coals can effec- 
tually warm before the dog-days; doors and 
windows formed on the principle of the 
fEolian harp, 


Most musical, most melancholy : 


and innumerable kitchens, cellars, and 
vaults, of a singularly rambling and vaga- 
bond construction. 

One immense side of the chateau contains 
several handsome reception rooms—cham- 
bres Whonneur, as the French say—fur- 
nished in the style at once light and massive, 
gorgeous and elegant, of the seventeenth 
century. This faces the south. To the 
north is another long, lateral erection, but 
totally out of proportion with the first, de- 
voted to sleeping apartments, so called by 
courtesy, but in which I would defy the most 
determined somnambulist to find repose 
during the frightful incursions of this last 
month’s wind, which swept unmercifully 
through the building, 


And whistled as it went for want of thought. 
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A third side—for the chateau is like the 
famous three-sided mirror of King Cybert 
the astrologer—is also dedicated to Mor- 
pheus, and looking out on the courtyard to 
the eastward, it gives the full benefit of the 
melody of two fierce watch-dogs all night 
long. The fourth, or western aspect, is 
broken into odd and embarrassing quadran- 
gles, with a painful parody on a flower gar- 
den which the sun never shines on ; and from 
this portion of the unconnected building a 
drawbridge is thrown across the narrowest 
point of the lake; the front of the premises 
being defended by a moat, and the whole of 
the pleasure ground (God knows when the 
pleasure will come) surrounded by a branch 
of a deep but narrow river, which winds 
away across the flat country, I scarcely yet 
know in what direction. 

I found several fixtures in the place. The 
ferocious watch-dogs aforesaid, which are 
never off the chain nor the howl; two old 
ponies, with long, shaggy hair, like that of 
the aurax, running wild in the pastures, un- 
shaven and unshorn. A peacock, a solitary 
swan, and thirteen ducks (four of the latter 
being drakes, by the by,) and had I had 
any geese to count probably my swan would 
not have been solus. 

The establishment consists of Sylvain, a 
deaf gardener ; Bernardin, a clumsy out-of- 
door “utensil,” to use a parliamentary 
phrase; Petrus, a rustic and “ two-fisted 
valet de chambre ;” Michie the cook; and 
Petronella and Melanie (what names for a 
housemaid—or a Heroine!) healthy and 
handsome lasses, of the Rubens school, and 
of all work from garret tocellar. These are 
all (like the Flemings in general in the ru- 
ral districts, and out of trade, and conse- 
quently of temptation) very good sort of 
people in their way. But the misfortune is 
that they are all very much in my way. I 
really do not know what to do with them. 
These six domestics are more by nearly 
half a dozen, than any rational individual 
requires for his service, particularly in such 
a solitude as this. And nothing is more an- 
noying than racking one’s brains to find 
work for one’s servants. But this you must 
do in your own defence—and I am the 
more alive to the necessity, out of regard to 
the interests of the friend I represent—for 
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they hold you very cheap if you keep them 
idle. Besides which, you spoil them alto- 
gether if you let them rust. “ An aisy mas- 
ter makes a lazy man,” is an old saw—in 
Ireland. Whip me if I will have any mo- 
dern instances in my territory ! 

“So, Bernardin, what are you doing?” 
said I, sharply, on the 6th of April, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, as I came shivering 
down stairs from my bedroom, after three 
days of incipient petrifaction, and found him 
lounging, with the rest of my household, by 
the stove in a huge apartment appropriated 
to the purposes of a servants’ hall. 

“Nothing, mynheer,” said he, in broad, 
bad Flemish (as far as accent went) and 
with a broad grin. 

“And you, Petrus’—no, don’t answer 
me,” exclaimed J, abruptly, for I was afraid 
of his (unconsciously) detailing the Irish 
joke, which I was resolved to have to my- 
self on this occasion—“ I see you are helping 
Bernardin.” 

I looked first at one and then at the other, 
then at the two housemaids—then in despair 
at the deaf gardener. Not a smile—no one 
understood the wit. 

“How cold you all look!” observed I, 
with some impatience. 

“Yaw, mynheer, and are not you cold 
too?” replied Melanie. 

“To be sure 1 am, but I was warm last 
August, by way of compensation,” retorted 
I. This I really thought a funny thing ; 
and I may safely say so, for it is not any 
more than the last cited, my own. But it 
fell dead. Howl heard it laughed at in the 
original, at the Varietés in Paris! But it 
was from the lips of Potier, and uttered to 
an audience all alive to every flash of fun ;* 
and it was not fair to expect a like reception 
to a tame Flemish translation, in a hard 
frost, from a group of semi-domesticated 
boors and booresses. 

*The joke occurs in a vaudeville, the scene of 
which is laid in Russia on the retreat of the grande 
armée. A group of young French soldiers round the 
fire of a bivouac are rallied by an old sergeant, a 


vieux moustache, for shivering and suffering so 
much, 

“Et vous, serjeant, vous avez froid aussi, n’est- 
ce-pas ?” asks one of the others. 

“Qui, mon ami, sans doute; mais j’avais chaud 
en Egypte il y a vingt ans—il y a toujours compen- 
sation, mon brave!” replies the philosophical vet- 
eran, 


“ Come, come,” said I, “ this will never do 
—what the devil’s the use of my flint if I can 
find no steel?—Come, be up and stirring, 
my lads and lasses! 
the garret windows, Bernardin ?” 

“Yaw, mynheer.” 

“Then go and open them again directly ! 


Petrus, have you brushed and folded the | 
three coats, and polished the four pairs of § 


boots ?” 

“ Yaw, mynheer.” 

“ Very well, go and give the boots another 
coat, and the coatsa brushing to boot. Nel- 
lie, (the familiar abbreviation of Petronella,) 
have you and Melanie scoured out and 
dusted the north gallery bed-rooms ?” 

“Yaw, the whole seven, nice and clean, 
mynheer.” 

“Then go and do them all over once more, 
instantly! Sylvain!” 

No reply. 

“ Sylvain ! !” 

Ditto. 

“Sylvain,I say!!!” 


“Yaw, mynheer!” roared out the deaf @} 


man, aroused by a broad-palmed slap on the 
back from Bernardin, in time with my third 


appeal, his finger being simultaneously | 


pointed towards me. I took a shovel from 
beside the stove, and indicated, by an imita- 
tion of digging and waving my hand 
towards the garden, that I meant him to be 
employed in his vocation. He looked in- 
credulous, and pointed to the snow that 
beat against the windows. But I immedi- 
ately repeated my signals; and again giv- 
ing my general order to be all up and stir- 
ring, they scattered off, shrugging their 
shoulders and shaking their heads; and 
Bernardin himself hobbled away, without 
well knowing what he was going to do. 

“Now that I have set them going, what 
am I to do myself!” thought I, with (1 
dare say) an air of not-very-decidedly-pro- 
nounced-self-satisfaction; for I felt that I 
had given a great deal of unnecessary trou- 
ble, but my stern sense of dignity would not 
allow me to recall my ridiculous orders— 
and it is thus, depend on it reader, that many 
a pompous functionary puts his foot in the 
inanagement of public business, when he has 
too little private occupation on his hands. 

“ Ah, Michie !” said I, very glad of relief 
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from my twinge of remorse, as the cook came 
® forth from the kitchen with a frostbitten 
® look, “your husband, you tell me, knows 
™® something of astronomy—what does he 
™® think of the weather 2” 

“Yaw, mynheer, ever since he broke his 
back six years ago, and can do nothing but 
lie in bed looking up into the clouds from 
our cottage in the village hard by, he”— g 

“Yes, yes, I know all that already; but 
what does he think of this damnable wea- 
ther? That is the question.” 

; “ Why, mynheer, he thinks it very bad.” 
ge “Indeed !” 

“ And he says the moon is too far off this 
month, too much to the northward, and that 
it is, in fact, the very same as the last.” 

* Really !” 

“Yaw; but he says the frost and snow 
will certainly finish with to-day.” 

“Does he? come, I’m glad to hear that!” ¢ 
§ replied I. What straws a drowning man 
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booby in question, in spite of the rigmarole 3 


ing of comfort, almost of confidence? I 
went to breakfast with a better appetite ; 
got tolerably through the mortal twelve 
hours till bed time; and, in spite of the 
furious storm of sleet and hail that nearly % 
shattered my windows, I lay down, saying 

consolingly, “ Well, well, this is, thank 
Heaven, the last of it!” It wasthen that,in § 
the elevation of my spirits, I took it into my 
head, and solemnly promised myself tokeep 3 
a sort of log-book or journal—the first time 
in my life I ever attempted such a thing; 
and I think [ deserve some credit for having 
persevered in the idea for a full week or 3 
more. And I shall henceforth never cease 
to wonder how captains of ships, in hopeless 
cases, have the heart to go on day after day 
recording their progress to. destruction. 
Here is a fragment of my diary, saved 
from the torn leaves, so the reader may tol- 
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3 will catch at. Can it be believed that this } erate what he peruses out of gratitude for 

2 prophetic announcement of the ignorant ; the quantity he has escaped. 
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O rus, quando 


O! ye keen breezes from the salt Atlantic, 
Which to the beach, where memory loves to wander, 
On your strong pinions waft reviving coolness, 

Bend your course hither! 


For, in the surf ye scatter’d to the sunshine, 

Did we not sport together in my boyhood, 

Screaming for joy aniid the flashing breakers, 
O rude companions ! 


Then to the meadows beautiful and fragrant, 

Where the coy Spring beholds her earliest verdure 

Brighten with smiles that rugged, sea-side hamlet, 
Would we not hasten ? 


There under elm trees afiluent in foliage, 

High o’er whose summit hovered the sea-eagle, 

Through the hot, glaring noontide have we rested, 
After our gambols. 


New-York, Jury, 1842. 
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te aspiciam ? 


Vainly the sailor called you from your slumber : 

Like a glazed pavement shone the level ocean ; 

While with their snow-white canvass idly drooping, 
Swung the tall vessels. 


And, when at length, exulting ye awakened, 

Rushed to the beach, and ploughed the liquid acres, 

Have I not chased you through the shiver’d billows, 
In my frail shallop? 


Playmates! old playmates! hear my invocation ! 

In the close town I waste these summer hours, 

Where piercing cries and sounds of wheels in motion 
Ceaselessly mingle. 


When shall I feel your breath upon my forehead? 

When shall I hear you in the elm-tree’s branches ? 

When shall we wrestle in the briny surges, 
Friends of my boyhood! 
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AN INCONVENIENT ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY HELEN BERKLEY. 


“Mr. Lorimere, is not at home, sir,” 
replied a rosy cheeked Irish girl, to the 
query of an individual ina shabby brown 
coat, and strapless pantaloons, that disclosed 
feet paired butnot matched, who stood on 
the stoop of one of the most elegant man- 
sions in Bond-street. 

“ Of course not, my dear—Mr. Lorimere’s 
never at home—but Mrs. Lorimere is home, 
and Miss Lorimere can’t be out at this early 
hour ?”—“ Mrs. Lorimere is engaged, and 
so is Miss Lorimere,” pertinaciously replied 
the girl. For she recognized a certain leer- 
ing smile about the thin mouth, and a 
shrewd wink of the gray lynx eye, against 
the owner of which she had seen the wait- 
er more than once close the door. 

“You’ve a fine bloom, my dear, a fine 
bloom—you’d better show me to Mrs. Lori- 
mere, or [ shall have to find my own way.” 

“Mrs. Lorimere is engaged, sir; you'd 
best call again.” 

“ Engaged is she?” said Mr. Badger, de- 
liberately placing himself in a comfortable 
leaning posture against the door. “Call 
again eh?” he slowly added, casting round a 
few furtive glances as though he were seek- 
ing some accustomed passport to the lady’s 
presence. 

“ Whose child is that ? Mrs. Lorimere’s?” 

The girl nodded. 

“ Come here my pretty little dear—here’s 
something for you,” hallooed he to a red- 
haired young urchin, whose begrimmed face 


* was inquiringly protruded from behind the 


back door. “Here’s something for you!” 
And he drew from his capacious pocket a 
handful of prunes and peanuts, and held it 
coaxingly towards the child. The boy at 
first drew back, and then unable to with- 
stand the temptation, bashfully approached, 
grasped the offered treasure, and would 
have made his escape, but Mr. Badger 
caught one of his arms. 

“ Where’s your mamma, my little man? 
Here’s another handful.” 
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“Ma’s in the back parlor clearing the 
breakfast things.” ; 


“ Well, tell her a gentleman wants to see | 
her, and [’ll try what else I can find in my | 


pocket for you.” 


Away ran the child towards the back | 
The girl let go of the door to stop | 


parlor. 
him. Mr. Badger seized that opportunity 
to step into the house ; following as closely 
on the fugitive’s heels as though he were 
quite at home in such pursuit. He entered 
the parlor just as the boy cried: “Ma, 
somebody wants to see you.” 


Mr. Badger bowed in the decorous, but 4 


now unfortunately obsolete, style of Louis 
Quinze. 

Nobody could have mistaken the glance 
of marked admiration with which he survey- 
ed the fine person of the lady standing at 
the head of a disordered breakfast table. A 
small swab was in her delicate hand. She 
was busily engaged in washing French 
chinacups. The lady colored—hastily drew 
her sleeve over a remarkably white arm, 
dried her hands, and rather haughtily de- 
manded, to what circumstance she was in- 
debted for this visit. 


Mr. Badger bowed again as though he : 


felt himself complimented. 

“The girl said your ladyship was en- 
gaged, but I knew I should be no distur- 
bance to your ladyship—and this beautiful 
boy—what a lovely face he has got !”—ten- 
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derly stroking the child’s fame-colored head. §% 


Here the mother’s countenance relaxed 


into a half smile, and she pushed a chair | 


towards her guest. 


“Your ladyship’s child I presume ?—re- | 


sembles you vastly, else I should have sup- 
posed your ladyship too young to be his 
mother.” 

Mrs. Lorimere this time smiled positively, 
and replied in a gentle tone, “ My only son, 
sir.” 

“Indeed! a noble boy! what a head! 
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him to Fowler, the phrenology man— 
should’nt wonder if he told you this child 
stood a chance of being President of the 
United States—remarkable head! Should’nt 
wonder atall myself at seeing him Presi- 
dent.—Greatcountry this—great country—” 

“ Take a seat, sir.” 

“ Thank you, your ladyship—thank you, 
Idon’tcare ifldo. Very pretty carpet you 
have on the floor—came from Chester’s-- 
all the house furnished with the same? That 
puts me in mind of business.—F act is, your 
ladyship, I called to see if I could’nt get 
Mr. Lorimere—by the by the boy looks a 
little like him at this moment—got his dash- 
ingair toa 7.—I was saying, yourladyship, I 
want to get Mr. Lorimere to settle about this 
very carpet. Chester’s growing impatient.” 

“ Indeed sir, I thought the carpet was paid 
for long ago.” 

“Oh! no, your ladyship, a slight mistake 
—those china cups too—pretty pattern, arn’t 
they ? Came from Drummer’s—I’ve a small 
demand for them.” 

“You surprise me. Ichose the china 
myself, and am almost sure it was paid for 
at the time.” 

“ Slight mistake, your ladyship—nothing 
more--now if I could get your ladyship just 
to set the case before Mr. Lorimere, and 
persuade him to give me a check for these 
things I should esteem it a great favor.” 

“T certainly shall, sir. lam very much 
mortified to hear that the bill has stood so 
long.” 

“ When shall I call again, your ladyship ? 
This afternoon ?” 

“If you please. We dine at half-past 
three. Mr. Lorimere is always at home to 
dinner. [ shall speak to him without fail.” 

“Much obliged to you, your ladyship. 
Chester & Co. can’t wait—nor Drummer 
neither. V’ll call this afternoon. Here are 
more prunes for you, sonny. Whatan eye he 
has got! His father’s eye—just the eyefora 
great man. I’!! call at half-past three, your 
ladyship.” 

With these words Mr. Badger bowed him- 
self backwards out of the room. 

As he limpingly ran down the steps with 
a habitual chuckle, which denoted particu- 
lar satisfaction, he encountered one of his 
acquaintances. 
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“Heh! Brindsley! How are you get- 
ting on my good fellow ?” 

“What, Badger, is that you? Thank 
fortune I’m getting on so well that I’m not 
afraid of meeting you in the streets.” 

“ That’s what I call eloquent and explicit. 
Did you notice what an elegant house I 
came out of? Been paying a visit to one of 
the loveliest women in New-York. Great 
country this—great country—” 

“Mrs. Lorimere ? You’ve got an account 
against her husband, I suppose ; but what do 
you go after the wife for ?” 

“ That’s a peculiarity of mine~I like talk- 
ing to handsome women—there’s nothing 
like it in creation. I never trouble the hus- 
bands much till I see what I can do with 
them through their wives. Nothing like 
getting a woman to help carry on a suit 
against her husband—I collect more bad 
debts from such pleading than any other. 
Nothing men hate like having the women 
know their affairs; and having them worry 
them into paying their debts. Great coun- 
try this—” 

* Are the women then always so anxious 
to pay ?” 

“To be sure—sweet creatures—most of 
them have got conscience enough to make 
up the lack in their husbands—hearts too— 
I’ve a receipt of my own for getting at a 
woman’s heart.” 

* Who is this Lorimere ?” 

“Lorimere? Why he’s a Wall-street 
broker. A man who made a little money 
by speculating—lost six times as much as 
he ever made, and has got the reputation of 
being worth all he ever made and Jost to- 
gether. This because he lives in a large 
house, and owes large sums to half the shop- 
keepers in New-York. Great country this— 
great country—” 

“Ts there hope of his paying ?” 

“ He’ll pay me every stiver. You'll see— 
every body pays me. I lay my plans to suit 
my people. Don’t catch sparrows and 
hawks in the same net. Lorimere’s father 
was a tailor. The old man was worth a 
mint of money, and bought nothing with it 
but pride. He died, and the children in- 
herited his pride and got none of his money. 
Young Lorimere is turning the cold shoul- 
der upon all his old friends and trying to 
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get into fashionable society. His supposed 
wealth has gathered a troop of gay hangers- 
on, like wasps about a bee-hive, around him. 
Nothing he dreads so much as being cut by 
them. Now you see—but I can’t let you in- 
to my plans: The train’s well laid—trust 
me for that.” 

“ What an elegant young man that is 
walking in front of us! I wonder who he 
is ?” 

“That! By the cut of his coat that must 
be Bill Flashing. An acquaintance of mine. 
He’s paying his addresses to the young lady 
withhim. A fortune I hear. What an air 
shehas! I don’t doubt she’s pretty—excuse 
me my dear fellow, I have a bill in my pock- 
et for $150 which my friend Flashing owes 
to his livery-stable keeper. [’ll join him.” 

“ What! not when he’s walking witha 
lady ?” 

“To be sure—why not? That’s the very 
time to make an impression. Besides I want 
a good look atherladyship. If I get an an- 
swer from him [’ll join you farther down.” 

Mr. Badger withdrew his arm from 
Brindsley’s, and limping a few steps forward, 
very unceremoniously placed the disengag- 
ed member within that of the astonished 
young fop. Mr. Badger took no notice of 
the gentleman’s discomposure, but staring 
at the young lady made one of his profound 
and graceful salutations. 

Mr. Brindsley purposely passed them, to 
enjoy the troubled look of the assailed young 
gentleman, the confusion of the belle, and 
the truly delightful ease and self-possessed 
grace of Mr. Badger. 

Mr. Brindsley walked half-a-dozen blocks 
before his friend joined him. 

“Well Badger, have you dropped your 
prey ?” 

“Only given the fish a little of the line 
with the bait inhis mouth. Flashing prom- 
ised to see me to-morrow and fork out the 
shiners. Great country this—great country. 
—Tried to put it off a week—but I kept 
close hold of his arm, and looked at the girl, 
as much as to say, what a fool he takes me 
for! His tight coat must have grown un- 
comfortable just then—so I should think 
from his fidgeting. Sweet girl she was 


—looked at me from head to foot—all the ° 
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as @ woman’s eye.—Great country this— 
finest women in the world !” 

“ Where are you going now ?” 

“To Wall-street. We are almost there. 
This is just the hour I know I shall catch a 
particular friend of mine with his cronies 
around him. He’ll have to shell out this 
time, or I shall take up my quarters in his 
office for the rest of the day. I took lodgings 
once in the same house when I had a large 
debt to collect from him. I followed him 
about like his shadow—he could’nt turn 
without seeing me. He had to pay at last 
—said he felt as if he was releasing his soul 
from the old Nick. Here we are. Good- 
by. I shall be engaged for an hour or 
two.” 

“ Good-by—success to you.” 

Mr. Badger entered the office. It was 
filled with persons busily engaged in con- 
versation. Several of the group recognized 
him and looked somewhat inclined to get 
out of his way. Very good-naturedly thrust- 
ing out his hand to each in turn he gener- 
ously dealt round a few hearty shakes. He 
then put his head over the shoulder of a ven- 
erable looking gentleman, whose back was 
turned, and cried out, 

“ Eh—Mr. Cash—my good sir—how do 
you do? Delighted to see you—it’s with 
you I want to speak.” 

“ What! old cloven foot! is that you ?— 
here again? Now, I’ll make a bargain with 
you. Pll pay you that bill, and give you ten 
dollars to boot, if you’ll promise never to 
shut out the sunlight from these doors 
again; and never to take another bill 
against me in your life? Let any other 
man do it—but I can’t stand your mode of 
proceeding.” 

“Done! Down with the dust! Pll never 
take another bill against you as long as I 
live. Great country this—great country—” 

“There it is—now the next time I meet 
you I shall be saved from the sin of wishing 
you bad a black cap drawn over your face.” 

Badger took the money—gave his usual 
chuckle--bowed the slight quick bow he 
kept in reserve for the male portion of the 
species—and hobbled out of the office, mut- 
tering, “That man’s a gentleman! He pays 
proper tribute to my talents. [’ll never col- 
lect another bill against him as long as 
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[ live. 
try—” 

We will not follow Mr. Badger in his 
morning visits; but take leave of him until 
a quarter-past three. 

That hour found him once more on the 
steps of Mr. Lorimere’s mansion. His loud 
ring this time was answered by the waiter. 
The man’s half uttered “Mr. Lorimere is 
out” was interrupted by Badger— 

“T have an appointment with Mrs. Lori- 
mere,” and pushing by the disconcerted 
attendant he entered the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Lorimere, dressed in the richest at- 
tire, was sitting upon the sofa. She hardly 
noticed Mr. Badger’s entrance. Her eyes 
looked red, and there was a crimson spot on 
her cheek that betokened as much anger 
as grief. 

Mr. Badger gallantly eat himself beside 
her, stretched out his better foot foremost, 
and in an insinuatingly sympathizing tone 
feared she was unwell. 

“Thank you sir, Iam quite well.” 

“ Your ladyship’s beautiful little boy ill 
perhaps ?” 

“ No,” said the mother more courteously, 
“he is well.” 

“ Mr. Lorimere not come home yet, your 
ladyship ?— 

“Mr Lorimere dines out. 
left me !” 

“ Ah! indeed !—Suppose he’ll be home to 
tea? I ain’t much engaged this afternoon— 
I could wait.” 

The lady gave him a supplicating glance, 
and drew a deep sigh. 

“ He did not say when he would come 
back. He may not return until late at night.” 
Here Mrs. Lorimere showed an evident de- 
sire to sob. 

“Don’t be distressed your ladyship—1 
don’t mind waiting at all”—said he in a 
peculiarly tender tone. “Or perhaps ’ll 
call again to-morrow. Be so good as to 
remind Mr. L— to-night, and again in the 
morning, and once more as he leaves the 
house, of those little demands. I shall find 
it quite convenient to call to-morrow. Pray 
don’t he distressed.” 

“T will certainly remind him, sir. 


Great country this—great coun- 


He has just 


I am 


’ mortified to death about them. Depend upon 


it they shall be paid.” 
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“Tm sure of that now you’ve taken the 
matter into your own hands. Don’t let me 
keep you from your dinner. T’ll see you to- 
morrow, your ladyship, without fail.” 

With this consoling assurance Mr. Badger 
took his leave. 

The next morning Mr. Lorimere gave 
strict orders to the servants not to admit a 
gentleman with a long thin face, a white 
hat, and but one decent foot. Mr. Badger, 
who was gifted with some faculty resem- 
bling second sight, had foreseen this. He 
paid no visit to Bond-street that day. 

About three o’clock he entered the fash- 
ionable tailoring establishment on the cor- 
ner of Wall-street and Broadway. 

* How do you do Mr. Scofield ?” 

“How are you Mr. Badger? What can 
I do for you to-day ?” 

“Nothing, thank you, but permit me to 
see what is going on in the world from these 
fine windows of yours.” 

“ Certainly sir.” 

Mr. Badger carefully stationed himself 
in one corner of the large window which 
looks out upon Broadway. 

“T wonder who that fellow is lying in 
wait for,” said Scofield to one of his clerks. 
“Here, William, watch and tell me whom 
he pounces upon.” 

A number of Mr. Badger’s friends (all 
persons from whom he had money to collect 
he styled his intimate friends) passed by 
the window on their way to dinner. Still 
he kept his post. At last two gentlemen of 
gay exterior, and laughing very merrily, 
came in sight. One was evidently a for- 
eigner of at least supposed distinction. Bad- 
ger, with outstretched hand, rushed from his 
hiding place just as they came opposite to 
the door. 

“How do you do, Lorimere? Glad to 
see you—been looking for you all day. In- 
troduce me to your friend. Count Morga- 
nini is it not? Happy to make your acquain- 
tance sir,” and Mr. Badger held out his 
enormous palm in preparation of enclasping 
the delicately gloved fingers of the count. 

“Pray excuse me at present, Mr. Badger,” 
said Mr. Lorimere, “I am particularly en- 
gaged.” 

“Shan’t detain you a minute, my dear 
fellow, only want to know when you will 
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settle those accounts of Chester & Co.’s and 
Drummer’s. I’m so happy too to make the 
count’s acquaintance. Been long in this 
country, sir? See youoften in Broadway. 
Fine women we have here—Great country 
this—great country.” 

The count gave a look which the pencil 
better than the pen could express; and 
dropping Mr. Lorimere’s arm silently bowed 
to him, then to Mr. Badger, and sauntered 
down Broadway. 

“This is too bad, Badger,” exclaimed 
Lorimere. “YTve been trying to get ac- 
quainted with that man for a month and 
have only just succeeded.” 

“Glad you did succeed—I attribute my 
own success to that. Did you see what a 
bow he gave me?” 

“Deuce take his bow—just when he had 
promised to ride out with me! You’ve put 
me out of humor—I can’t listen to you now.” 

“Not Well Pll just walk towards home 
with you” (seizing his arm), “and you shall 
tell me when I shall call to see you.—There’s 
no house I like calling at better than yours. 
Sweet lady that wife of yours! delightful to 
talk to!” 

Mr. Lorimere mutteringly coupled his 
wife’s sweetness with expressions too em- 
phatic for repetition. 

“Excuse me now, I tell you. If there’s 
money due from me, why don’t you sue? 
Sue—sue, I tell you—you’re welcome to sue 
to-morrow.” 

“That’s not my way of transacting busi- 
ness. I sue for the money myself till I get 
it. I’m my own lawyer, and never lose a 
cause.” 

“] shall be late to dinner, and am going 
to jump into an omnibus. Good morning.” 

“T haven’t dined myself yet,” said Badger, 
without releasing the captive arm. “You 
take dinner eng famille, 1 suppose? I 
shouldn’t mind taking a cut with you.” 

“T expect friends.” 

“ Well, that makes no odds, I don’t mind 
strangers; I’m hail fellow well met with all 
my friends’ friends. Here comes an omni- 
bus—I’ll ride up with you.” 

Mr. Lorimere gave a lookat the omnibus— 
It appeared full. Leaping on the step and 
taking his stand in front of the door, he called 
out lustily to the driver, “Go on,” and be- 
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fore Mr. Badger could hobble up to him, the 
omnibus was dashing along at full speed. 

“Tl worry you a little for this, my fine 
fellow,” said he, as he turned to retrace his 
steps; “I'll make the acquaintance of more of 
your acquaintances before I’vedone. There’s 
no baffling Nat Badger.” 

A couple of days after the above incident, 


Mrs. Lorimere was in the parlor with some | 


morning visitors, whose carriage stood be- 


fore the door. She felt particularly happy 
that day. Her only daughter, a young girl 
in the first bloom of womanhood, was sitting 
in the window trying to comprehend the de- 
lightful nothings of a promising young slip 


of the aristocracy. The mother fondly be- | 
lieved he was aspiring to her daughter’s | 
hand. Suddenly the conversation was in- | 


terrupted by a loud discussion between the 
waiter and another person atthe door. A 
well known voice struck upon Mrs. Lori- 
mere’s ear. With ill disguised agitation 
she rose herself to close the parlor door. 
This was the worst movement she could 
have made. Mr. Badger, who was trying 
to force his way past the waiter, caught a 
glimpse of her figure, and rushing up to her, 
exclaimed—“ I’m delighted tu see you, your 
ladyship—-de-e-lighted ! You’re looking en- 
chantingly—Mr. Lorimere at home !—Sup- 
pose not—but I can wait.” 

Without noticing Mrs. Lorimere’s half ut- 
tered remonstrance; or rather, interpreting 
and receiving it as a welcome, the gentle- 
man coolly entered the parlor. 

“Mr. Badger,” the lady at length mus- 
tered courage and voice to say, “ you wish 
to see Mr. Lorimere on business; you will be 


more private in the back parlor, if you will | 


do me the favor to step in there.” 

“ Thank you—thank you, your ladyship, 
no consequence in life. My business is 
never private. I’m a man, too, of too much 
taste to be contented in any other room in 
the house except where the mistress is.” 
And Mr. Badger bowed more profoundly 
than the present fashion of petit maitre at- 
tire would permit many to imitate. 

“But, Mr. Badger—” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself to apologize, I am 
quite comfortable here,” dropping himself 
slowly intoa luxurious arm-chair. “That’s 
Miss Lorimere, I suppose? Very like you, 
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your ladyship. How do you do, Miss? 
Never had the happiness of seeing you be- 
fore—your mother and myself are old ac- 
quaintances.” 

Miss Lorimere looked bewildered. The 
gentleman at her side stared, and after a few 
moments, feeling himself, we presume, 
amongst uncongenial spirits, rose and took 
his leave. 

Mrs. Lorimere, in resigned despair, at- 
tempted to resume the conversation with her 
guests. 

“You were at young Mrs. Fleecer’s soirée 
last night, were you not?” demanded she. 

Before the lady addressed could answer, 
Mr. Badger interposed— 

“Mrs. Fleecer? What! Harry Fleecer’s 
wife? an acquaintance of mine—I know 
Hal very well. Strange affair that about 
his father! I was just going to make them 
a visit. Finest chairs in his house I ever 
sat upon. I shall see if I can’t get them set- 
tled for to-day. Great country this—great 
country.” 

Mrs. Lorimere hurriedly went on: “I hear 
Mrs. Delancy was the belle of the evening.” 

“Beg your pardon, your ladyship,” this 
time addressing not Mrs. Lorimere but the 
lady beside him, “ What Mrs. Delancy is 
that? The wife of Alfred Delancy who 
beat his first wife to death? I’ve bills against 
him for more thousands than he likes. Must 
be the same! His second wife’s the hand- 
somest woman in New-York. Great friend 
of mine.” 

Just at this minute Mr. Lorimere entered, 
and the visitors rose to take their departure. 

“Ah! Lorimere—I’ve caught you at last— 
delightful society you receive—I’ve been en- 
joying it exceedingly. Should like nothing 
better than sitting in your parlor a few hours 
every day—if you're willing”—drawing up 
the right corner of his mouth, and looking at 
the afflicted man out of his left eye, in a 
manner peculiarly his own. 

“Mr. Badger, I desire in future that you 
will call at my office. I have not been used 
to this treatment.” 

“ You'll soon get accustomed to it, my dear 
fellow, under my administration. I make 
my calls to suit my own convenience. I’m 
glad to be so well received. When people 
find my visits troublesome they know how 
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to dispense with them. I’m a man of busi- 
ness, and never call but on business, al- 
though | take pleasure always at the same 
time.” 

“Troublesome, sir? Why I never”—an- 
grily began Mr. Lorimere. 

“ Why pon’r you pay him, Frank, and 
have done with it?” whispered Mrs. Lori- 
mere, tears of mingled passion and mortifi- 
cation rolling down her cheeks. 

“Permit me to settle my own affairs, 
madam, without your interference.” Mrs. 
Lorimere weeping left the room. 

* Badger, call upon me to-morrow at ten, 
and I promise to pay for these confounded 
carpets—I can’t stand this.” 

* And the china, too ?” 

“If possible.” 

“Then good morning. Don’t fail me—I 
sha’nt fail you, you may be sure. Great 
country this—great country.” With these 
words Mr..Badger took bis leave; but not 
without first insisting on a hearty shake of 
his friend’s hand. 

The next morning, at ten precisely, one of 
the numerous bills in Mr. Badger’s hands 
against Mr. Lorimere was defrayed. This 
was but a drop in the bucket. Three or 
four more visits to the house were made in- 
effectually. The waiter had learnt his ring; 
or discovered his presence through some se- 
cretloophole. He never gained admittance. 
But, as Mr. Badger himself expressed it, he 
was not the man to be baffled. He waited 
a full month for a good opportunity of putting 
his ingenious designs into execution. 

Mrs. Lorimere issued cards for a party, at 
which she hoped to assemble the élite of the 
city. 

“Of course she must have forgotten my 
invitation,” argued Mr. Badger to himself. 
“No matter, I wo’nt stand on ceremony 
with friends.” 

Beautiful as Martelle’s and Miss Whit- 
tingham’s skill, to say nothing of Nature’s, 
could make her, looked Mrs. Lorimere on 
the evening of the ball. She stood, in the 
blaze of light, at one end of her eplendid 
drawing-room; and the gaily dressed figures 
that hovered around her, in addition to the 
coronet of diamonds that circled her fair 
brow, gave her the air of a sovereign re- 
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The persons she most desired to see were 3 
present—Kendall’s band had arrived——-Wel- ; 
ler had surpassed himself in the arrange- 
ments of the supper-table. Her triumph 
was complete. The evening was far ad- 
vanced; most of the guests were assembled. 
An unusually loud ring turned Mrs. Lori- 
mere’s expectant glance to the door. She } 
would rather at that moment have seen a 
ghost than the form which, arrayed in its 
outré Sunday best, presented itself to her 
view. 

“How do you do, your ladyship?” vocif- 
erated Mr. Badger, the moment he distin- 
guished Mrs. Lorimere. “Delighted to see 
you looking so charmingly!” Seizing the 
lady’s hand in his own he gave it an unusu- 
ally lusty shake. 

Miss Lorimere at that moment crossed 
the room. Badger let go of the mother’s 
hand, elbowed his way through the crowd, 
and striding up to the fair young girl, loudly 
accosted her by name. The frightened 
maiden drew back, repressing a cry of as- 
tonishment. The guests rose to survey the 
stranger whose appearance created sucha 
sensation. 

Mr. Lorimere, who from the back parlor 
heard that there was some disturbance, little 
suspecting its nature, now innocently made 
his appearance. Badger pounced upon his 
hand the instant it was within reach. 

“ Delighted to see you, my dear fellow! 
delighted !” 

Mr. Lorimere was speechless—with a be- 
wildered look, at last, he drew Badger’s arm 
in his, and led him to a more retired part of 
the next room. 

“ Really, Badger, this intrusion is beyond 
endurance.” 

** Notso much beyond endurance, as being 
kept ringing the bell at your street door half 
an hour every day of a cold winter’s morn- 
ing, and then finding the door remain shut. 
You should keep better servants, my dear 
fellow, indeed you should.” 

“ But, Mr. Badger—” 

“But, my dear friend, if you don’t like 
my company, you know how to get rid of it. 
I never come to a party to which people 
have forgotten to send me an invitation, un- 
less I carry such an invite as this in my 
pocket.” 
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“ Positively, you shall have the money if 
you call at my office to-morrow.” 

“ 'That’s all I want.—Now, I’ll just stay to 
get a little refreshment, and then be off, for 
I don’t admire late hours myself.—Great 
country this—great country.” 

While this conversation was going on, the 
whisper of “ Who is he?” “ What is he?” 
ran round the rooms in as many tones as 
there are keys to a piano. 

“] shouldn’t wonder if he was a consta- 
ble,” said one. 

“Really? What shocking people to vis- 

I shall drop them after this.” 

“J can’timagine who he is !” lisped an in- 
tellectual looking young gentleman, who had 
been evincing some dexterity in keeping out 
of Badger’s sight. 

“It’s Mr. Badger, the collector /” squeaked 
the cracked voice of a gossiping old maid. 
“ ve heard he comes here every day. They 
say there’s not an article in the house paid 
for.” 

“How dreadful! 
pected—” 

“So did I—I always said—” 

The lady would have continued to prove 
her prognosticating sagacity, had not Mrs. 
Lorimere, at that moment, overhearing the 
remarks made around her, fallen into violent 
hysterics. She was carried out of the room, 
followed by her husband and daughter. 
During their absence, most of the guests 
dispersed. But not until Mr. Badger had 
recognised all his particular friends, shaken 
hands with them, and informed them what a 
GREAT counTRY they lived in. 

* * * * 


it! 


but it’s what I sus- 


* * * 

A couple of months after the above occur- 
rence, the following conversation took place 
between Mr. and Mrs. Lorimere. 

“T am so happy, Frank,” said the lady, 
“that we are going to have the auction to- 
morrow, and that you will really pay those 
horrid bills and let me live in peace—even 
though we do have to find peace in lodg- 
ings.” 

“Why I see very little use in not paying 
them, or living in the style we have been 
doing, since every friend worth having has 
dropped us. Ever since that unfortunate 
ball, Mrs. Weathercock, and Mrs. Graceton, 
and Mrs. Delemere, and all that set have 
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a THE RUSTIC AND THE MILLIONAIRE. 17 ; 
: ? 
7 if } never been nearus. And Laura’s lover, : “After to-morrow, I may promise you 
; Mr. Florentine, never called after the day : with safety, my dear, that he shall claimno ° 
< . . - . Q 
to (> 3 he met Badger, did he ?” further friendship with us. And the next ; 
for | ; “Never.—Well, I will stipulate nevertosee { time you find me running into any unwar- ; 
eat >) ; any of them again, if I can only be sure that rantable extravagance, just whisper in my } 
. ° $ 
’ Ihave taken my last look of Mr. Badger’s : ear, will you:—‘ Remember your friend, < 
the § face !” 3 the Collector” : 
. q § $ 3 
os 3 2 
> 5 
as $ 2 
é 8 
sta- LSS nnn Lc bsnl 
; 
vis~ : 2 
‘ ; 
in- $ THE RUSTIC AND THE MILLIONAIRE. 
had $ . 
out : A FRAGMENT. 
ked 9: BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. ; 
aid. , $ 
hey , Few are the cares the simple rustic knows, § To him are shadows of his boyhood’s dream ; 5 
yaid So calm the current of his being flows! ° The narrow circle where his footsteps range, N 
§ The changing hues that paint the living scene Q These strips of pavement, centering in exchange ! 3 
With Autumn’s brown, or Spring’s rekindled green, ; That stony glance, no artful words beguile ; 
sus- $ The fruits and herbage as by turns they yield He looks and hears, while others speak and smile. ° 
° Their ripened treasures in his cultured field, g If this be man, how changed, by selfish toil, 2 
; The flight of birds that chase their shifting clime— $ From man, the monarch of the virgin soil ! Q 
¢ ‘I hese are his dials for the lapse of time. ; 
rove . Far from the worid, no jarring tones intrude Yet scorn not him, whose withered hands uphold, 8 
Mrs. To break the stillness of his solitude ; In their cold grasp, the dynasty of gold; $ 
the His wayward fancies few are found to share, é He speaks—his accents wafted o’er the seas : 
lent And ceaseless toil demands his daily care. Blend with the sigh of India’s farthest breeze ; : 
en! b Few are his sorrows —such as Heaven ordained, $ His quivering fingers trace a simple line, . 
00m, And soothed by tears unscen and unrestrained : And bar and bolt obey the mighty sign; 2 
hter. His pleasures tranquil, yet not loved the less § Through steel and stone the mighty mandate goes, 4 
t Than the brief raptures wooed by wild excess. , And sunless vaults their golden hoards disclose. ° 
ncats ‘ When from his arm its manly strength has past, : Yet in his garb the sneering stranger’s eye 8 
had § Life’s wasting flame burns gently to the last: ° Reads the rude marks of threadbare povert $ 
¢ S po ys ¢ 
aken , Taught by long years, his trembling lips inform ° And the gay spendthrift, with contemptuous air, $ 
hata 3 The listening reapers of the rising storm ; " Crowds from the walk the humble millionaire— 2 
2 Bent down withage, and tottering to his tomb, Q The lord of wealth, which Fortune, when she gave, $ 
His eye still gladdens in the Summer’s bloom ; : Cramped with onéshackle—THovu SHALT BE a SLAVS! : 
. ¢ Slowly he fades, while faces fresh and fair $ A slave to toil that ceases with but life— Q 
ecur- , Crowd with sweet smiles around his ancient chair; ¢ One sleepless task, one ever-wearing strife ; ; 
Till by kind hands his reverend form is laid 5 Till o’er thy grave the curse and blessing blends : 
place In the still churchyard where so oft he strayed : 6 Of smiling heirs and unremembered friends! g 
By those he loved he finds his lowly bed, $ Can this be all that queenly Commerce brings, $ 
lady. And o’er his mound the grassy turf is spread ; $ When o’er the deep she spreads her myriad wings— ° 
’ His life unwritten on the rolls of fame 2 To grasp the means, without the will to use ; by 
on to- But love still lingering o’er his humb!* name. Less pleased with gain than anxious not to lose— 2 
those ; To wean the sense from all that Heaven bestows, : 
-even But who is he, whose shattered form appears ¢ And coin to gold each drop of blood that flows? 2 
d Bowed by long care and sapped by wasting years? $ If such the gift her glittering robes conceal, 3 
lo g- Through the dense mart that ancient shape is known, $ Trust not thy fate to Fortune’s rolling wheel ; 8 
§ The halls of trade those feeble accents own; ; The lavished treasures of the earth and sky, $ 
ay ing In those dark walls the busy years have sped, Q Around, above thee, and beneath thee lie ; 
b “4 Whose winters whiten on his trembling head : ; For thee they blossom and for thee they shine, $ 
een The field, the forest, and the mountain stream, Unbought by sufferings these at least are thine ! § 
g has 8 
unate ; 
ceton, |} ; 
_ have Bi? $ 
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BROADWAY. 


“So, taking my hat in my hand—a remarkably requisite practice.”—Im1Tation or Sovraey, tt WARREN-IANA. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


At hail, thou ever joyous Broadway! 
Hail Broadway, my crony! Broadway, my 
jolly companion! Broadway, my Gany- 
mede, my Mercury, my purveyor of all 
things pleasurable, and of some things 
“pleasant but wrong.” Inexhaustible old 
Broadway! Funny old Broadway !—(for 
personified thou shalt be !) 

“ Father Thames,” they say—and “ Fa- 
ther Tiber!” And the boatmen in the 
“broad horns,” talk of “old Mother Mis- 
sissippi!” But thou, my merry old Broad- 
way, art too promiscuous for our mother— 
too lax and loving for our exemplary father. 
Yet more prodigal of wealth art thou than 
Thames or Tiber—more fecund than Mis- 
sissippi! How wilt thou be denominated 
in the apostrophic nomenclature of affec- 
tionate patriotism ! 

BRroapWAY, OUR UNCLE! 

Does that sound well? Tell us, oh Astor 
and Croton! Tell us, oh Stewart and 
Thompson! Tell us, oh Brandreth and 
Battery, Park, Niblo, and Bowling-green— 
ye that are the Dii Minores of this paved 
Paradise, the planets of this inverted parallel 
to the milky way—tell us, what think you 
of “our UncLeE !” 

Halleck, my “croaker’s-thou that hast 
made “Scudder’s balcony” immortal as 
Marco Bozzaris—string up thy specie lyre 
and clink us a metallic Pean’to our “ Nun- 
cle” of Broadway ! 

Bard of “ Thanatopsis”—brood with thy 
wings of solemn incubation upon the mania- 
shopsis of our uncle! So shall the “ unhappy 
born to pay” be added to thy great company 
of admirers. (And so, in the next plate of 
the poets,* shall thy head be put where the 

*In the late beautiful edition of the American 
poets, the frontispiece gives Dana the uppermost 
niche, while a most venerable likeness of Bryant, our 
first poet by genera! acclamation, occupies an inferior 
place. This we say, not in disparagement of Dana 
who was born a poet, and lives the Tite of a pure and 


lofty one—but to advert to what he himself doubtless 
considers an error, 


: 
; 
; 
3 
; 
Q 
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| 
3 
| 





man a-top’s is—and looking less like old 
Time or thy grandfather !) 


Give us the genesis of our uncle, ohabori- ‘| 


ginal Stone! 

Fuse and re-cast him in the great foundry 
of thy imagination, oh Cooper, creative and 
combative ! 


Come, Morris, with thy muse of anti- | 


“hack-it-down”ativeness, and thy anacreon- 
tics on the water thou drinkest not—Come, 
Paulding, with thy Icarian wings—Come, 
Wetmore, with thy few-and-far-betweeniiies 


—Come, all the bards of Manhattan, and | 


glorify old Broadway, our uncle ! 
For was not the late marriage of our father 


Knickerbocker Manhattan to Miss Pastora 1 


Croton celebrated with song and ceremony, 
and our uncle (crowded as he was from the 
even tenor of his way), was he not pointedly 
omitted in the laureat’s Epithalamium! 
Truly, Broadway, oh ever-lengthening un- 
cle! our familiarity with thee must have 
bred contempt. But, alas for distinction !— 


* Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought!” 


And now let us down softly from these 
giddy stilts, and common sense take us into 
his safer keeping ! 

We do not write for Autolycus, nor for 
Timon. (Thieves and misanthropes do not 
commonly take the monthlys.) And as all 
other classes of mankind yield to the grega- 
rious instinct of our race, we feel free to dis- 
course of Broadway as a place beloved. 
Beloved it is—by the philanthropist, inter- 
ested in the peccant varieties of his fellow- 
creatures; by the old, who love to look upon 
the young; and by the young, who love to 
look upon each other; (ah! the celestial 
quality of youth !)—by the serious, for whom 
there would seem to be resorts less thronged 
with sinners (if need were), and by sinners, 
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who are at least spared the sin of hypocrisy, 
for, with little disguise, they “love one ano- 
ther.” Now, if beautiful women are not 
laudable objects of contemplation and curi- 
osity, as St. Anthony avers (and he is wel- 
come to let them alone), we are not warned 
against beautiful children, nor beautiful 
horses, nor the bright sunshine, nor the gay 
product of the silkworm, nor the * stuffs from 
Colchis and Trebizond.” And we (as many 
as there ave of us) are free to confess our 
weakness for these sights (women included), 
aod our melancholy preference of them to 
the contemplation of most walls, and some 
kinds of very exemplary reading—for flesh 
is weak! Are you with us, oh frail reader ? 
Could you, without violence to your better 
nature, take a walk with us in Broadway ? 
Pray take our arm. 

Two o’clock and a sunny day in October! 
Whirl! whirl! What a tumult of wheels! 
Flash ! flaunt !—Whata movement of bright 
colors—like a walking mosaic, like a mag- 
goty rainbow, like “dry goods” taking the 
air. Are the shops disembowelled? Are 
our eyes turned to prisms? Slide—slide— 
shuffle—shuflle—nod—dodge——“ take care 
of the cart at the crossing !”—“ What a 
pretty girl !”-—“ hush !”—“ morning paper 
sirt Tribune and Express!” And now, 
when you have recovered from your first 
launch into the crowd, keep steadily to the 
right, and if I squeeze your arm, look at the 
person coming toward us. 

Very handsome—isn’t she? And appa- 
rently in a very great hurry, and apparently 
very much disgusted at being seen in the 
street at all! You would think, now, that 
that lady’s coachman was ill and that she 
was, for this once in her life, walking alone 
to her mother’s. But she is more amused 
at this moment than she will be again to- 
day—and to-morrow she will take the same 
walk to be happy again. She has a hus- 
band, however, and a beautiful house, and 
not a wish (that money can gratify) ungrati- 
fied. And her drawing-rooms are {ull of 
exquisite objects of art. She might stay con- 
tentedly at home, you think? No! She was 
a belle, pampered with admiration when she 
married, and she married a cynical and cold- 
blooded parsnip, who sits like a snarling 
ogre among his statues and pictures—a spot 
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on his own ottoman—a blemish in the ele- 
gance of his own house. She married him for 
an establishment, but forgot he was a part of 
it—dazzled with the frame, she overlooked 
the hideousness of the picture. And he knows 
this—and likes her, with his statues, as his 
property—and is pleased to have her seenas 
his wife—though she is the wife to but one 
part of him, his vanity! She finds it hard to 
Feel beautiful at breakfast, with her husband 
on the other side of the table, and he finds it 
hard to be very bland with a wife who looks 
at his acrid physiognomy with a shudder. 
A superb house with him in it, is like a fine 
tulip with an adder in it. But she is a wo- 
man, and whether she has a heart or no, she 
has a well-cultivated vanity, and unluckily, 
the parents who taught her to secure luxury 
in wedlock, taught her no foresight as to 
her more needful supply of admiration. Love, 
she would like very well-—but admired she 
must be! And too cold and worldly to be 
imprudent, and too proud to be willing to 
seem pleased with the gaze of Broadway 
idlers, she still thirsts after this very stare 
which is given to her beauty by the passers- 
by, and has very little happiness beyond her 
daily hurried walk on the crowded pave. 
She’ll make a match of sentiment if she gets 
another chance, or, at any rate, will marry 
for some love and less money. 

Heaven help her through with her present 
chrysalis ! 

“ How are you ?” 

** How are you ?” 

What would a new-dropp’d angel think of 
these two unanswered questions? Indeed, 
what would an angel think of that smiling 
fellow who exchanged this nonsense with 
me. He is one of a thousand in the city 
who, “like the prodigal, squeez’d through a 
horn,” are happy from having got through 
the tightest place of this mortal life. Though 
his dimensions are immeasurably smaller 
than they were not long ago, they are so 
much easier than they grew to be after, that 
he feels as if, like uncle Toby’s fly, there 
was room enough in the world for him now. 
He is easy with the rebound after being 
broke with overstraining. He was a mer- 
chant, reputed to have made money enough. 
Sensitive and punctilious in all the relations 
of life, he was particularly soigné of his com- 
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mercial honor. Never a breath sullied that 
clear escutcheon! For this he was supposed 
to be over-careful—for this he was inflexi- 
ble where his heart would have prompted 
him to be indulgent—for this it was soberly 
believed, he would sacrifice his life. His 
wife was (and has since proved herself by 
trial) an admirable woman, and with fine 
children and good looks of his own, he was 
one of those fallacious contradictions of the 
equal distribution of mortal happiness. 
Well—his star began to descend from its 
apogee, and he courageously lugged out his 
philosophy and retrenched his expenditure. 
He could do with less and be happy. His 
paper was redeemed as yet, and his honor 
without a flaw. No deprivations to himself 
could “sour his patient cheek.” But 


“ Who sets back to its meridian throne 
The star descending ?” 


Friends failed him right and left. Resources, 
trusted like the pillars of Hercules, gave 
way. And then began an agony of mind 
which could only be increased, even here- 
after, by the increased capacity of the mind 
—for, short of reason overturned, he could 
suffer no more. A thousand years of a 
common tenor of life would seem shorter 
than those six terrible months of sinking 
into bankruptcy. But now comes the cu- 
rious part of it! He suddenly took the ben- 
efit of the bankrupt law. And instead of ly- 
ing still prostrate upon the ground, crushed 
and humiliated—instead of hiding his head, 
as he longed to do while he still promised 
to pay, degraded, spiritless, lost, to the en- 
joyment of life—instead of still seeming an 
object of pity to the most ruthless sufferer by 
his fall—up, like a snapped spring, he 
bounds to the empyrean! He could not 
be gayer with his debts paid and his for- 
tune in his hands again! He walks the 
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Iv bards could deal in richer stores than rhymes, 
If drafts on Helicon were paid in gold, 

What dazzling gifts, unmatch’d in fairy times, 
Pour’d, maiden, at thy feet, shouldst thou behold! 


street, smiling, and with a lightstep. He is ' 
a little smarter than he used to be in his | 
He eats well, and the wrinkles have | 


dress. 
retreated, and his eyes have thrown open 


their windows, and (as you saw when he | 
passed) there is not a merrier or more for- | 
tunate looking idler in this merry Broad- | 
way! Now, quere?—Is there a provision | 
in nature for honor to cast its skin? Be- | 
comes it new, scarless and white, after a | 
certain wear, tear and suffering? Doesa | 
man remember, till, with the anguish of re- | 


membering, he forgets? Has God, in our 


construction, provided a recuperative, to | 
guard us against over self-infliction? Can | 


we use up our sense of shame with over- 


working it, and do we come then to a stra- 


tum of self-approval and self-glorification ? 
Enfin—is this inward whitewashing con- 
fined only to money-spots, and is nature 
hereby provided with a corrective check to 
our implacabilities of pocket ? 

But adjourn speculation! We will finish 
our philosophy in Florence’s cloister. 

Ah! what an exquisite foot—(not feet, for 
we never see but one foot at a time—but I 
like not your Polyphemic mention of single 
eyes, as “her eye was blue.”) The Amer- 
ican foot shall be as famous in history as the 
Greek upper lip or Phidian nose. “There’s 
a divinity that shapes our ends!” And 
somebody--(an Englishman, too, oh mera- 
viglia !) remarked the other day that he was 
struck with the universal air noble of Amer- 
ican women. (As why not, to be sure !— 
for the next class above them is the next 
class of angels, “ winged and unclad”—but 
it is pleasant to be assured now and then 
ofa self-evident proposition. ) 

Are you tired? Broadway is an endless 
furnisher of both walk and talk. We'll have 
another stroll and gossip, on another sunny 
day. For the present, adieu. 
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And yet, methinks, thou wouldst more dearly prize 
Gifts which thou hast, enduring and more fair, 
$ Love of the beautiful, the good, the wise, 
s Treasures of wind, which Time cannot impair. 


These shalt thou garner up, still day by day, 
Ere yet the dew is dry on Youth’s bright wing : 
Happy the poet, if his simple lay 


One thought of beauty to thy store shall bring ! 
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THE OLD APPLE DEALER. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, AUTHOR OF “TWICE-TOLD TALES.” 


Tue lover of the moral picturesque may 
sometimes find what he seeks in a character, 
which is, nevertheless, of too negative a 
description to be seized upon, and repre- 
sented to the imaginative vision by word- 
painting. As an instance, 1 remember an 
old man who carries on a little trade of gin- 
gerbread and apples, at the depot of one of 
our rail-roads. While awaiting the depar- 
ture of the cars, my observation, flitting to 
and fro among the livelier characteristics of 
the scene, has often settled insensibly upon 
this almost hueless object. Thus, uncon- 
 sciously to myself, and unsuspected by him, 
I have studied the old apple-dealer, until he 
> has become a naturalized citizen of my in- 
’ ner world. How little would he imagine— 
} poor, neglected, friendless, unappreciated, 
and with little that demands appreciation— 

that the mental eye of an utter stranger has 
; so often reverted to his figure! Many ano- 
} ble form—many a beautiful face—has flitted 
> before me, and vanished like a shadow. It 
; isastrange witchcraft, whereby this faded 
; and featureless old apple-dealer has gained 
} asettlement in my memory ! 
»  Heisasmall man with gray hair and gray 
} stubble beard, and is invariably clad in a 

shabby surtout of snuff-color, closely button- 
> ed, and half-concealing a pair of gray pan- 
; taloons; the whole dress, though clean and 
entire, being evidently flimsy with much 
» wear. His face, thin, withered, furrowed, 
, and with features which even age has failed 
; to render impressive, has a frost-bitten as- 
} pect. It is a moral frost, which no physical 
’ warmth or comfortableness could coun- 
, teract. The summer sunshine may fling its 
} white heat upon him, or the good fire of the 
depot-room may make him the focus of its 
blaze, on a winter’s day; but all in vain; 
: for still the old man looks as if he were in a 
; frosty atmosphere, with scarcely warmth 
» enough to keep life in the region about his 
> heart. it is a patient, long-suffering, quiet, 
; hopeless, shivering aspect.. He is not des- 
> perate—that, though its etymology implies 
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ho more, would be too positive an expres- 
sion—but merely devoid of hope. As all 
his past life, probably, offers no spots of 
brightness to his memory, so he takes his 
present poverty and discomfort as entirely 
a matter of course ; he thinks it the definition 
of existence, so far as himself is concerned, 
to be poor, cold, and uncomfortable. It may 
be added, that time has not thrown dignity, 
asa mantle, over the old man’s figure ; there 
is nothing venerable about him; you pity 
him without a scruple. 

He sits on a bench in the depdt-room; 
and before him, on the floor, are deposited 
two baskets, of a capacity to contain his 
whole stock in trade. Across, from one bas- 
ket to the other, extends a board, on which is 
displayed a plate of cakes and gingerbread, 
some russet and red cheeked apples, and 
a box containing variegated sticks of candy ; 
together with that delectable condiment, 
known by children as Gibraltar rock, neatly 
done up in white paper. There is likewise 
a half-peck measure of cracked walnuts, 
and two or three tin half-pints or gills, filled 
with the nut kernels, ready for purchasers. 
Such are the small commodities with which 
our old friend comes daily before the world, 
ministering to its petty needs and little freaks 
of appetite, and seeking thence the solid sub- 
sistence—so far as he may subsist—of his 
life. 

A slight observer would speak of the old 
man’s quietude. But, on closer scrutiny, 
you discover that there is a continual unrest 
within him, which somewhat resembles the 
fluttering action of the nerves, in a corpse 
from which life has recently departed. 
Though he never exhibits any violent action, 
and, indeed, might appear to be sitting quite 
still, yet you perceive, when his minuter pe- 
culiarities begin to be detected, that he is 
always making some little movement or 
other. He looks anxiously at his plate of 
cakes, or pyramid of apples, and slightly 
alters their arrangement, with an evident 
idea that a great deal depends on their being 
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disposed exactly thus and so. Then, fora 
moment, he gazes out of the window; then 
he shivers, quietly, and folds his arms across 
his breast, as if to draw himself closer within 
himself, and thus keep a flicker of warmth 
in his lonesome heart. Now he turns again 
to his merchandise of cakes, apples, and 
candy, and discovers that this cake or that 
apple, or yonder stick of red and white can- 
dy, has, somehow, got out of its proper po- 
sition. And is there not a walnut-kernel too 
many, or too few, in one of those small tin 
measures? Again, the whole arrangement 
appears to be settled to his mind; but, in 
the course of a minute or two, there will as- 
suredly be something tosetright. At times, 
by an indescribable shadow upon his features 
—too quiet, however, tobe noticed, until you 
are familiar with his ordinary aspect—the 
expression of frost-bitten, patient despond- 
ency becomes very touching. It seems as 
if, just at that instant, the suspicion occurred 
to him, that, in his chill decline of life, earn- 
ing scanty bread by selling cakes, apples, 
and candy, he is a very miserable old fellow. 

But, if he think so, it is a mistake. He 
can never suffer the extreme of misery, be- 
cause the tone of his whole being is too 
much subdued for him to feel any thing 
acutely. 

Occasionally, one of the passengers, to 
while away a tedious interval, approaches 
the old man, inspects the articles upon his 
board, and even peeps curiously into the two 
baskets. Another, striding to and fro along 
the room, throws a look at the apples and 
gingerbread, atevery turn. A third, itmay 
be, of a more sensitive and delicate texture 
of being, glances shyly thitherward, cautious 
not to excite expectations of a purchaser, 
while yet undetermined whether to buy. 
But there appears to be no need of such a 
scrupulous regard to our old friend’s feel- 
ings. True, he is conscious of the remote 
possibility of selling a cake or an apple, but 
innumerable disappointments have rendered 
him so far a philosopher, that, even if the 
purchased article should be returned, he 
will consider it altogether in the ordinary 
train of events. He speaks to none, and 
makes no sign of offering his wares to the 
public ; not that he is deterred by pride, but 
by the certain conviction that such demon- 
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strations would not increase his custom. 
Besides, this activity in business would re- 
quire an energy that never could have been 
a characteristic of his almost passive dispo- 
sition, even in youth. Whenever an actual 
customer appears, the old man looks up with 
a patient eye ; if the price and the article are 
approved, he is ready to make change; 
otherwise, his eyelids droop again, sadly 
enough, but with no heavier despondency 
than before. He shivers, perhaps, folds his 
lean arms around his lean body, and re- 
sumes the life-long, frozen patience, in which 
consists his strength. Once in a while, a 
schoolboy comes hastily up, places a cent 
or two upon the board, and takes up a cake 
or a stick of candy, or a measure of walnuts, 
or an apple as red cheeked as_ himself. 
There are no wordsas to the price, that being 
as well known to the buyer as to the seller. 
The old appie-dealer never speaks an unne- 
cessary word; not that he is sullen and mo- 
rose ; but there is none of the cheeriness and 
briskness in him, that stirs up people to talk. 

Not seldom, he is greeted by some old 
neighbor, a man well-to-do in the world, 
who makes a civil, patronizing observation 
about the weather; and then, by way of 


performing a charitable deed, begins to | 


chaffer for an apple. 


Our friend presumes | 


not on any past acquaintance ; he makes the | 
briefest possible response to all general re- | 
marks, and shrinks quietly into himself again. | 
After every diminution of his stock, he takes | 
care to produce from the basket another | 
cake, another stick of candy, another apple, | 


or another measure of walnuts, to supply the 


place of the article sold. Two or three at- | 
tempts—or, perchance, half a dozen—are | 
requisite, before the board can be re-ar- | 


ranged to his satisfaction. 


closely, and tries to bend it with his finger 


If he have re- | 
ceived a silver coin, he waits till the pur- 9 
chaser is out of sight, then examines it J 


and thumb ; finally, he puts it into his waist- | 
coat pocket, with seemingly a gentle sigh. | 
This sigh, so faint as to be hardly percep- | 
tible, and not expressive of any definite | 


emotion, is the accompaniment and conclu- | 


sion of all his actions. It is the symbol of 


the chillness and torpid melancholy of his | 


old age,which only make themselves felt sen- 
sibly, when his repose is slightly disturbed. 
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Our man of gingerbread and apples is not 
a specimen of the ‘needy man who has seen 
better days.’ Doubtless, there have been 
better and brighter days in the far-off time 
of his youth; but none with so much sun- 
shine of prosperity in them, that the chill, 
the depression, the narrowness of means, 
in his declining years, can have come upon 
him by surprise. His life has all been of a 
piece. His subdued and nerveless boyhood 
prefigured his abortive prime, which, like- 
wise, contained within itself the prophecy 
and image of his lean and torpid age. He 
was perhaps a mechanic, who never came 
to be a master in his craft, or a petty trades- 
man, rubbing onward between passably-to- 
doand poverty. Possibly, he may look back 
to some brilliant epoch of his career, when 
there were a hundred or two of dollars to his 
credit, in the Savings Bank. Such must 
have been the extent of his better fortune— 
his little measure of this world’s triumphs 
—all that he has known of success. A meek, 
downcast, humble, uncomplaining creature, 
he probably has never felt himself entitled 
to more than so much of the gifts of Provi- 
dence. Is it not still something, that he has 
never held out his hand for charity, nor as 
yet been driven to that sad home and house- 
hold of Earth’s forlorn aad broken-spirited 
children, the alms-house? He cherishes no 
quarrel, therefore, with his destiny, nor with 
the author of it. All is as it should be. 

If, indeed, he have been bereaved of a son 
—a bold, energetic, vigorous young man, on 
whom the father’s feeble nature leaned, as 
on a staff of strength—in that case, he may 
have felt a bitterness that could not other- 
wise have been generated in his heart. But, 
methinks, the joy of possessing such a son, 
and the agony of losing him, would have 
developed the old man’s moral and _intellec- 
tual nature to a much greater degree than 
we now find it. Intense grief appears to be 
as much out of keeping with his life, as fer- 
vid happiness. 

To confess the truth, it is not the easiest 
matter in the world, to define and individu- 
alize a character like this which we are now 
handling. The portrait must be so gener- 
ally negative, that the most delicate pencil 
is likely to spoil it by introducing some too 
positive tint. Every touch must be kept 











down or else you destroy the subdued tone, 
which is absolutely essential to the whole 
effect. Perhaps more may be done by con- 
trast, than by direct description. For this 
purpose, I make use of another cake-and- 
candy merchant, who likewise infests the 
rail-road depot. This latter worthy is a very 
smart and well-dressed boy, of ten years old 
or thereabouts, who skips briskly hither and 
thither, addressing the passengers in a pert 
voice, yet with somewhat of good breeding 
in his tone and pronunciation. Now he 
has caught my eye, and skips across the 
room with a pretty pertness, which I should 
like to correct with a box ontheear. “ Any 
cake sir ?—any candy ?” 

No; none for me, my lad. I did but 
glance at your brisk figure, in order to catch 
a reflécted light, and throw it upon your old 
rival yonder. 

Again, in order to invest my conception 
of the old man with a more decided sense of 
reality, I look at him in the very moment of 
intensest bustle, on the arrival of the cars. 
The shriek of the engine, as it rushes into 
the car-house, is the utterance of the steam- 
fiend, whom man has subdued by magic 
spells, and compels to serve him as a beast 
of burden. He has skimmed rivers in his 
headlong rush, dashed through forests, 
plunged into the hearts of mountains, and 
glanced from the city to the desert-place, 
and again to a far-off city, with a meteoric 
progress, seen, and out of sight, while his 
reverberating roar still fills the ear. The 
travellers swarm forth from the cars. All 
are full of the momentum which they have 
caught from their mode of conveyance. It 
seems as if the whole world, both morally 
and physically, were detached from its old 
standfasts, and setin rapid motion. And, in 
the midst of this terrible activity, there sits 
the old man of gingerbread, so subdued, so 
hopeless, so without a stake in life, and yet 
not positively miserable—there he sits, the 
forlorn old creature, one chill and sombre 
day after another, gathering scanty coppers 
for his cakes, apples and candy—there sits 
the old apple-dealer, in his threadbare suit 
of snuff-color and gray, and his grisly stub- 
ble-beard. See! he folds his lean arms 
around his lean figure, with that quiet sigh, 
and that scarcely perceptible skiver, which 
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are the tokens of his inward state. I have 
him now. He and the steam-fiend are each 
other’s antipodes; the latter is the type of 
all that go ahead—and the old man, the 
representative of that melancholy class who, 
by some sad witchcraft, are doomed never 
to share in the world’s exulting progress. 
Thus the contrast between mankind and 
this desolate brother becomes picturesque, 
and even sublime. 

And now farewell, friend! Little do you 
suspect, that a student*of human life has 
made your character the theme of more than 
one solitary and thoughtful hour. Many 
would say, that you have hardly individual- 
ity enough to be the object of your own 
self-love. How, then, can a stranger’s eye 
detect any thing in your mind and heart, to 
study and to wonder at? Yet could I read 





but atithe of what is written there, it would ; 
be a volume of deeper and more compre- 
hensive import than all that the wisest mor- 
tals have given to the world ; for the sound- 
less depths of the human soul, and of eterni- 
ty, have an opening through your breast. | 
God be praised, were it only for your | 
sake, that the present shapes of human ex- | 
istence are not cast in iron, nor hewn in | 
everlasting adamant, but moulded of the 
vapors that vanish away while the essence | 
flits upward to the infinite. There is a | 
spiritual essence in this gray and lean old | 
shape that shall flit upward too. Yes; § 
doubtless there is a region, where the life- | 
long shiver will pass away from his being, 
and that quiet sigh, which it has taken him | 
so many years to breathe, will be brought 
to a close for good and all. 





THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


I. 
Wirutrn the darkened chamber sat 
A proud but stricken form, 
Upon her vigil-wasted cheeks, 
The grief-wrung tears were warm ; 
And faster streamed they as she bent 
Above the couch of pain, 
Where lay a with’ring flower that wooed 
Those fond eyes’ fresh’ning rain. 


IL 


The raven tress on that young brow 
Was damp with dews of death ; 

And glassier grew her upraised eye, 
With ev’ry fluttering breath. 

And as her slender fingers lay 
Within the mourner’s clasp, 

They lightly pressed that fost’ring hand, 
And stiffened in its grasp! 


Hil, 

Then low the mother bent her knee, 

And cried in fervent prayer, 
‘* Hear me, O God !—mine own, my child ! 

O holy Father spare ! 

My loved—my last—mine only one | 
Tear her not yet away— 

Leave this crushed heart its best—sole joy ! 
Be merciful, I pray !” 


IV. 

A radiance lit the maiden’s face, 
Though fixed in death her eye ; 

A smile had met the angel’s kiss 
That stole her parting sigh. 

And round her cold lip still that smile 
A holy brightness shed, 

As though she joyed her sinless soul 
To Him who gave had fled. 
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v. 

The mother clasped the senseless form, 
And shrieked in wild despair, 

And kissed the icy lip and cheek, 
And touched the dewy hair! 

“No warmth—no life ? my child! my child! 

O, for one parting word ! 

One murmur of that lute-like voice 
Though but an instant heard! 


Vi. 
“ She is not dead! she could not die— 

So young—so fair—so pure— 

Spare me, in pity spare this bolt! 
All else I can endure. 

Take hope—take peace—this blighted head 
Strike with thy heaviest rod! 

But leave me this thy sweetest boon, 
Give back my child, O God !” 


VII. 
She ceased, her streaming tears were stayed, 
Hushed were those wailings lood— 
A hallow’d peace crept o’er her soul, 
Her head to earth was bowed ; 
For, as the sorrowing suppliant knelt, 
About her, lo! a flood 
Of soft celestial lustre fell !' 
A form beside her stood ! 


VIL. 

And slowly then her awe-struck face, 
And frighted eyes she raised ; 

Her heart leaped high—those clouded orbs 
Grew brighter as she gazed ; 

For oh! they rested on a shape, 
Majestic—yet so mild, 

Imperial dignity seemed blent 
With sweetness of a child. 


Von. IL—3. 
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1X. 

He spake not—but that saint-like smile 
Was full of merey’s light ; 

And power and pity from those eyes 
Look’d forth in gentle might. 

Those angel looks—that lofty mien— 
Have breathed without a word, 

“Trust, and thy faith shall win thee all ; 

Behold I am thy Lord!” 


x. 
He turns—and on that beauteous clay 
His Godlike glances rest ! 
Commandingly the pallid brow 
His potent fingers prest ! 
The frozen current flows anew 
Beneath that quick’ning hand, 
The pale lips, softly parting, move— 
She breathes at his command ! 
XI. 
The spirit in its kindred realm 
Has heard its master’s call; 
And, lo! returning at that voice, 
Resumes its earthly thrall ! 
And now from under those white lids 
It shines with meeker light, 
As though ’twere chastened—purified— 
By even that transient flight ! 
XI. 
Loud swells the mother’s cry of joy— 
To him how passing sweet! 
Her child she snatches to her breast, 
And sinks at Jesus’ feet! 
“* Glory to thee, Almighty God, 
Who spared my heart this blow! 
And glory to thine only Son, 
My Saviour’s hand I know !” 
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‘HINTS FOR A HEROINE. 


BY 


MRS. WICKLIFFE. 


(WITH TWO ETCHINGS ON STEEL.) 


Tue days are gone by, I fear, when there 
was a brisk demand for heroines in the liter- 
ary market. Novels are no longer a luxury. 
You may buy the last new one by James or 
Bulwer for a shilling, six hours after the 
copy is received in the country; and a few 
hours more waft it by mail to all quarters of 
the Union. There was a time, however, 
when it would have been the making of a 
novelist to have hit upon the materials, 
which exist in the history and character of 
a lady, who was pointed out to me on board 
a North river steamboat last summer. The 
stock in trade of a romance-writer would 
have been complete could he have procured 
a few leaves from the most interesting por- 
tion of her diary. The advenwres which 
might have been dilated into a respectable 
novel must now be compressed into some 
three or four pages of a magazine. Such is 
the progress of the age! 

Mrs. Ireton, the lady to whom I refer, 
and whom the graver of “ Phiz” has immor- 
talized on steel, was rusticating a few sum- 
mers since at Caldwell on Lake George. 
One day while botanizing with her husband 
on the borders of that beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter, she became separated from him, and 
lost her way. After wandering through the 
forest for some distance she caught sight of 
the lake, and soon discovered a foot-path, 
which led to its edge. She followed it, and 
reached theshore. From the point at which 
she arrived, which was in a sort of miniature 
cove, she could see no human habitation. 
Stupendous hills towered around her on all 
sides, covered with blue woods, and casting 
a rusty shadow over the golden surface of 
the water. Little green islands dotted the 
mirror-like and translucent lake here and 
there, and the mellow repose of an August 
afternoon brooded over the whole scene. 

Flushed as she was with the excitement 
of her adventure, Mrs. Ireton could not but 
stop to admire the bold and tranquil land- 
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scape. Asher eye glanced along the rim 
of the lake on which she stood, it detected 
a small shallop drawn up at a distance of 
some rods; and the idea immediately occur- 
red to her to embark in it, and row herself 
out from the shore, in order that she might 
discover some house, where she could pro- 
cure a guide to Caldwell. 

Hastening towards the boat, she found to 
her surprise, that it was occupied by a man, 
who rose from a recumbent position on see- 
ing a female approach. He was coarsely 
dressed, and there was a wildnessin his eye 
and general aspect; which was not calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence. His hair was 
thick and matted, his beard unshorn ; and it 
was difficult to say from his features wheth- 
er the ruffian or the fanatic prevailed in his 
character. Perhaps there was a mixture of 
both. 

This individua?s name was Kirke. After 
having brutified himself for years by intoxi- 
cating drinks, his debilitated and diseased 
intellect had been exposed suddenly to the 
fulminations of a roving preacher, who seem- 
ed to take especial delight in consigning 
the whole human race, excepting those who 
had had the good fortune to be moved by 
his ministrations, to the place unmentionable 
to ears polite. The consequence was, that 
from being a sot, Kirke was changed into 
a crazy enthusiast. The day before he was 
found in the boat by Mrs. Ireton, he had, in 
a paroxysm of insanity, murdered one of his 
children, and made an attempt upon the life 
of his wife. The officers of justice were at 
thatmoment in pursuitofhim. Of these facts, 
the fair wanderer was naturally unaware. 

“What is wanted?” demanded Kirke 
ferociously, as Mrs. Ireton approached. 

“T have lost my way, my good man,” she 
replied; “and you shall be rewarded hand- 
somely if you will conduct me to some house, 
whereI can obtain a conveyance to Cald- 
well.” 
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In an instant Kirke’s manner was changed. 
A leer of intense and devilish cunning pass- 
ed over his eyes: and in a respectful tone, 
he said: “ Jump into my boat. I can take 
you in five minutes to Hersey’s, where you 
can get a horse and wagon.” 

There was something so repulsive in the 
man’s look, that Mrs. Ireton hesitated for 
a moment whether she should fly back to 
the woods or accept his offer. 

“You're not afraid of me?” asked the 
man doggedly. 

This question decided her as to her course, 
and she replied: “ Afraid! to be sure not! 
Why should I be afraid? Get your boat 
ready, and you shall take me to Hersey’s, 
and I will pay you well for your trouble.” 

Kirke pushed out his boat into the water ; 
and Mrs. Ireton, with an intrepid step, en- 
tered it and took a seat in the stern. He 


rowed in silence for a few minutes—then 
stopped suddenly, seized a bludgeon, which 
he had dexterously concealed by his side, 
and starting to his feet, flourished it in the 
air, and exclaimed: “ You have been sent to 
me for a sacrifice, andlo! 1 must fulfil my 


mission.” 

The fanatical ruffian was preparing to 
strike a fatal blow. There seemed no pos- 
sibility of escape. What did Mrs. Ireton 
do under these trying circumstances? She 
looked quietly in the face of the assassin and 
smiled! How potent and irresistible was 
that smile! The caitiff’s arm seemed para- 
lyzed midway. His eye quailed. His limbs 
grew relaxed. He appeared to shrink 
tremblingly within himself before that 
calm, steady, smiling gaze. The instru- 
ment of violence dropped from his hand, 
and he sank crouchingly into a corner 
of the boat. Mrs. Ireton, with remarkable 
presence of mind, saw and maintained the 
influence over him. She told him to hand 
her the bludgeon. Hedidso. She ordered 
him toresume the oars, and pursue his course 
to Hersey’s. Strange as it may seem, the 
strong man yielded a tacit obedience to her 
more vigorous and active will. Onreaching 
the shore, she learned that the officers were 
at a short distance in search of Kirke, and 
bidding him to follow her she delivered him 
into their hands. 

A smile from a pretty woman may have 
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power over a ruffian or a maniac, but the 
experience of Mrs. Ireton proves that a 
bank director is made of less penetrable 
stuff, and that more material weapons are 
requisite for rousing his apathetic nature. 
The gentlemen who congregate in Wall- 
street will long remember the sleek, rubi- 
cund face and rotund figure of old Isaac 
Digby with his pig-tail and his black velvet 
breeches. To borrow an expression from 
Sprague, he looked and walked 


“An incarnation of fat dividends.” 


The banks, in which he was a director, 
and in which he of course held stock, needed 
not bolts and bars, checks and counter-checks 
for their security. Isaac’s hawk-eye was 
enough. He seemed to have a mysterious 
sort of prescience in regard to the stability 
(goodness he called it) of every man, who 
applied for a discount. He could tell you of 
failures months before they happened, and 
when the parties interested did not them- 
selves dream of any such calamity. It must 
have been Isaac, who sat for the picture of 
Southey’s alderman. 


“The parlor spaniel, when she heard his step, 

Rose slowly from the hearth, and stole aside 

With creeping pace ; she never raised her eyes 

To woo kind words from him, nor laid her head 

Upraised upon his knee, with fondling whine. 

How could it be but thus? Arithmetic 

Was the sole science he was ever taught ; 

The mu'tiplication. table was his creed, 

His Pater-noster and his decalogue. 

When yet he was a boy, and should have breathed 

The open air and sunshine of the fields, 

To give his blood its natural spring and play, 

He in a close and dusky counting-house 

Smoke-dried, and sear’d and shrivell’d up his heart.” 

Among the commercial houses, which 

stood unshaken during the disastrous revul- 
sion of 1836-7 was that to which Mr. Ire- 
ton belonged. The worst of the storm seem- 
ed to have passed by, and the partners were 
congratulating themselves upon their appa- 
rent security, when an unanticipated delay 
in the arrival of one of their ships from Can- 
ton with a rich cargo of teas threatened them 
with a compulsory resort to a suspension of 
payments unless they could procure accom- 
modation from the banks. They soon found 
this impracticable. At all the institutions 
where their paper was known they were 
check-mated by old Digby with his pig-tail 
and his velvet breeches. 
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HINTS FOR A HEROINE. 








Ireton was plunged into the lowest depths 
of despondency by this unexpected obstacle. 
The want of afew thousands threatened to 
make him and his associates losers to the 
extent of hundreds of thousands. His good 
name was likewise at stake. 

In vain was old Digby reasoned with and 
importuned. He was inexorable as an east 
wind—obstinate, impenetrable. 

Mrs. Ireton saw with regret the disturbed 
state of her husband’s mind ; and, on ascer- 
taining the cause, calledin person upon the 
obdurate bank director. Rarely had she 
failed in gaining a point with a subject of 
the masculine gender. There wasa spell 
in her smile, which worked wonders with 
all~except old Isaac Digby. He laughed in 
her face—cried “ gammon !”—told her to go 
home, put ona shilling calico, and take in 
sewing—then began to accuse her husband 
of improvidence and inattention to business. 

The offended wife took leave of the mo- 
neyed cynic, indignant at his brutality, and 
bent upon serving her hifsband—peaceably 
if she could—but at any rate, upon serving 
him. The case was indeed a hard one. 
Here were Ireton and his partners with 
property exceeding in value the amount of 
their liabilities by some hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars threatened with bankruptcy 
for the want of ten or fifteen thousand! 
Such instances were not rare in those days 
of ruin and explosion. 

Walking hastily towards her home, Mrs. 
Ireton formed a resolution, which, while we 
cannot but condemn, was strongly provoked 


; 


by the circumstances under which she acted. » 


Opening her husband’s pistol-case, she took 
from it a brace of duelling instruments, sat- 
isfied herself that they were unloaded, con- 
cealed them under a pelerine, and sallied 
forth towards the house of the banker. En- 
tering his counting-room, she had the good 
fortune to find him alone. She closed the 
door, tossed off her bonnet, and asked old 
Six-per-cent if he still persisted in prevent- 
ing her husband’s firm from obtaining the 
discount, which was necessary to the preser- 
vation of their credit. 


“You here again!” exclaimed Digby, $ 


who was sitting at his desk in his dressing- 
gown, calculating the amount of his next 
quarter’s dividends. 


Ree 


3 bankrupts. 


“Tam here; and I demand that you yield | 
your consent to the discount, which we ask.” | 

“Haven’t I told you fifty times, no, no, | 
no!” said he turning round in his big arm- 
chair, and growing very red in his face. “I 
never met with such a woman in my life. | 
When | 
old Isaac Digby has set his heart upona | 
thing, the devil himself can’t make him give | 


I have said no, and I will stick to it. 


it up.” 


Quick as thought, Mrs. Ireton slipped | 
from under her arm, where they had been | 


concealed by her pelerine, the brace of’ pis- 


tols; and presenting one at the old fellow’s | 
breast, while she held the other securely in | 
her left hand, she exclaimed: “ Will you 
give it upnow? Hush! If you make the | 
least noise I will blow your brains out. You | 


wicked old man! Whata pretty figure you 


are cutting now with your hands up, your | 
eyes starting out of their sockets, and your | 


pig-tail in the air !” 


“ Do-o-on’t fire !” gasped forth the shiver- 
ing sinner. “I will do any thing you want, | 


only don’t fire.” 


“ Now you talk like a man of reason. All | 


that I want is your written consent to the 
proposed discount for my husband’s house. 


Write it out fairly and well—sign your | 
name—and I will not shoot you. Hesitate, | 


and—” 
“Oh, don’t! Itshall be done—it shall be 
done!” murmured Isaac submissively, ta- 


king a slip of paper and writing as his visitor 


directed. 


She examined it, when he had finished, 


admitted that it was correct, placed it in her 
bosom, and coolly made preparations to de- 
part. The moment her back was turned, 
Isaac stamped with his gouty feet on the 
floor and uttered a cry for assistance. 
Ireton instantly wheeled, presented one of 
the pistols and pulled the trigger. She then 
took her departure. A servant, who entered 
the room an hour afterwards, found his mas- 
ter insensible in his chair though apparently 
uphurt. 

Mr. Ireton and his partners were sitting 
in their counting-room gloomy and without 
hope. The clock showed twenty minutes 
of three. In a quarter of an hour more their 
note would be protested and they would be 
There seemed no possibility of 
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preventing it. On rushed the swift-winged 
minutes, and now but five lingered between 
them andruin. At that instant a boy rush- 
ed in witha note. “ Old Digby has relented. 
You can have the discount. Come up at 
once.” 

“ Saved, after all!” exclaimed Brown, the 
younger partner, who had opened the note. 

“Ts it possible?” cried Ireton, waking 
from his apathy. 

“ Heaven be praised !” said Simpson the 
remaining partner. 

They hurried to the bank—obtained the 
discount—honored their note—and preserv- 
ed their credit. Five minutes after the tel- 
ler had paid out: the money, old Digby 


waddled into the bank, full of fire and fury, 
to countermand his consent in regard to the 
discount, which he said had been given on 
compulsion. To his dismay, he found he 
was too late. He‘sweated and swore a great 
deal—and wished to have Mrs. Ireton ap- 
prehended for burglary; but his brother 
directors laughed him out of his humor; 
and as it appeared shortly afterwards, that 
Ireton’s house was abundantly “ good,” the 
old man was completely pacified. He was 
in the habit of saying, that he had never 
been outwitted but once in his life—and then 
it was by a woman. Is not such a woman 
somewhat more than an ordinary “ hero- 
ine ?” 


THE LOVER’S SECRET. 


I. 
Tuov walk’st in tender light, 


By thine own beauty made; 
And all thou passest by 

Are hidden in the shade ; 
Forms fair to other eyes 

Appear not so to me, 
So fully glows my heart 

With thoughts alone of thee. 


Il. 
I dream of thee by night— 
I think of thee by day— 
Thy form, where’er I go, 
O’ertakes me on my way ; 
It haunts my waking thoughts— 
It fills mine hours of sleep, 
And yet it glads me not, 
But only makes me weep : 


Il. 
It only makes me weep— 

For though my spirit’s shrine 
Is filled with thee, 1 know 

That thou canst ne’er be mine : 
Unconquerable bars, 

Raised up by Fate’s decree, 
Stand and will ever stand 

Between my soul and thee! 


3* 


Iv. 
Hope long hath passed away ; 

And nothing now remains 
For me but bootless love— 

Its sorrows and its pains ; 
And to increase each pang, 

I dare not breathe thy name, 
Or, in thy gentle ear, 

Confess my secret flame. 


v. 


Hope long hath passed away, 
And still thou art enshrined 
A spirit fair—within 
The temple of my mind: 
If I had loved thee less, 
The secret thou badst known 
Which strong affection binds, 
And binds to me alone, 


VI. 

The secret thou hadst known— 
But terror, lest thy heart 

In feelings such as mine 
Should bear no kindred part, 

Enchains my soul, and locks 
Within its silent urn 

Love, which perchance from thee, 
Durst meet with no return. 


R. M. 
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LITERARY PASTIMES. 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


To Jonn McTavisu, Esa. 
CONSUL OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY AT BALTIMORE. 


Washington, April, 20, 1841. 
Dear Sir: 

At an early period of the recent session of 
Congress, I received your very kind and 
flattering letter of 18th December last with 
the volume of Premices and Reliques of the 
Marquis of Wellesley. An instantaneous 
grateful acknowledgment of the letter and 
of the present was the smallest and most 
indispensable return due from me for this 
obligation. Received at a moment of pecu- 
liar pressure upon the cares and duties 
which then absorbed my time, I postponed 
this acknowledgment for the purpose of 
making myself more fully acquainted with 
the contents of the volume so interesting as 
a monument of piety and patriotism, no less 
than of pure morals, of poetic spirit, of clas- 
sic learning and of refined taste, emanating 
from one, upon whom my observation for 
half a century had been fixed, as upon an 
eminent statesman of the age. So rare in 
my experience of life had been the combina- 
tion of all these qualities even in the most 
illustrious of contemporaries, that this volume 
has presented to me the mind and heart of 
its distinguished author in an aspect entirely 
new, commending it to the sympathies as 
more precious because more permanent 
than any achievement of diplomacy or any 
triumph of war. 

As a small token of the sentiment in which 
I have participated and of the pleasure 
which I have enjoyed on the perusal of this 
volume, I inclose and request your accep- 
tance of a free English version of the beau- 
tiful Latin lines upon Milton at the forty- 
eighth page of the book. 

I am with great respect dear sir, your 
obliged and 

very obedient servant, 


Joun Quincy Apams. 


A 











An ENGLISH FREE VERSION OF THE LINES* 
upon MILron in tHE “Primitiz RELI- 
quiz” or THE Marauis or WELLESLEY. 


Poor—Blind—Survivor of his country’s shame, 
Still Milton holds his fearless flight to fame ; 

His mental eye, corruption, calm surveys, 

And smiles contempt upon degenerate days: 

With him Urania still her vigil keeps, 

Inspiring strains of rapture as he sleeps: 

From Siloa’s brook the living stream supplies, 

And pours celestial light on sightless eyes: 

His spirit soaring in ascent sublime 

‘** Beyond the flaming bounds of space and time.—” 
Earth’s transient ills o’er him have lost their power 
Whose soul to God’s eternal throne shall tower. 
Nor Want nor Wo that Spirit shall subdue, 

Which ranges radiant all creation through. 


Tae Rr. Hon. tae Marquess or WELLES- 
Ley, Kineston House, KnicuTseripce, 
ENGLAND. 


Washington, U. S. A., Dec, 16, 1841, 
My Lorp: 


Mr. McTavish has had the goodness to 
transmit to me your lordship’s very flattering 
letter ofthe 21st of October last. I had already 
been indebted to his kindness for a copy of 
the volume of the classical pastimes of your 
early youth, the elegant effusions of your 
mature age, and the precious reliques of 
your laterdays. Imperfectly versedas I am 
in the learned languages, obviously so 
familiar to you, and in which a large portion 
of the volume was composed, it was impos- 
sible for me to peruse them without discern- 
ing in them the evidences of a spirit elevated 
in my estimation far above all the dignities 
of human institution. I looked into every 
gem of the casket for the richness of the 
mine whence it had been drawn, and I could 

* Cxcus, inops, patrieque superstes tempore iniquo 

Miltonus, magnum sedulus urget opus ! 
4 em aetatem placide ¢ it, et m 
Supra fortune munera radit iter. 

Nox oculos licet eterna caligine obumbret 

Paupertas-que gravi vexet acerba manu, 
Non minus arrectum studio, ardentemque furore 
Per sacra Musarum devia raptat amor. 


Mens ea, que mundi fines processerat extra, 
Non erat humanis debilitanda malis. 
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not withhold my tribute of admiration at the 
lustre which it opened to my view. The 
lines upon Milton, perhaps from deep-rooted 
sympathies which your lordship will easily 
appreciate, struck me with such forcible im- 
pression that I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of attempting to render them in the 
language of Milton himself. The vindication 
of the great poet’s moral fame from the pre- 
judices of his most eminent biographer had 
to me a charm of more than poetical justice. 
Mr. McTavish has conferred upon me an 
additional obligation by communicating my 
lines to your lordship, and it is very gratify- 
ing to me that they were acceptable to you. 

I cheerfully comply with the request for 
a copy of them in my own hand-writing and 
under my own signature, and esteem ita 
valuable privilege to authorize the printing 
of them, with your lordship’s consent, asso- 
ciated in the same volume with the original. 

I have the honor to be, with perfect res- 
pect, my lord, your lordship’s very humble 
and obedient servant, 


Joun Quincy Apams. 


Joun McTavisn, Ese., BarTimore. 


Washington, Dec. 16, 1841. 
Dear Sir: 


Conformably to the obliging permission 
in your letter of the 20th ult., I inclose here- 
with my answer to that from the Marquess 
of Wellesley, which I had recently the pleas- 
ure of receiving from you, and with it, in 
compliance with his lordship’s request, I add, 
in my own hand-writing, and certified by 
myself, a copy of that version of his beauti- 
ful Latin verses upon Milton, which he has 
honored with his approbation. There spoke 
to my heart in that small number of the 
original lines the spirit of Englan@’s glory 
in the language of Roman liberty. There 
is in them a concentrated volume of history 
at the most portentous period of modern 
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times. It was not random praise or blame 
thatI saw in Lord Wellesley’s estimate of 
the character of Milton and of the age in 
which he lived. The rescue of the poet’s 
moral character from the shade which de- 
traction had cast over it, claimed my grati- 
tude ; and desirous of conveying to you my 
sense of your kindness, in the present of the 
volume, I knew not how better to express it, 
than in the attempt to interpret the voice of 
his lordship’s Roman muse in the native 
Anglo Saxon of the bard himself. With the 
hope that this effort would be acceptable to 
you I did not anticipate that you would 
think it worthy of being communicated to 
Lord Wellesley, and little expected that he 
would confer upon it by his indulgent recep- 
tion of it a value which I was far from at- 
tributing to it myself. His proposal to pub- 
lish it in a new edition of his poems in 
company with his own original lines, is not 
only pleasing to me, but is esteemed as a 
precious privilege. As a token after the 
lapse of two centuries, of compatriot rever- 
ence for the memory of Milton, the Latin 
lines of Lord Wellesley will not be forgotter. 
—On whatsoever portion of the globe the 
language of England shall be the Mother 
tongue, and a trace of Roman liberty shall 
remain, they will be remembered and sink 
deep into the souls of the virtuous and the 
free. To have been permitted to intertwine 
one sprig of olive in the chaplet of English 
oak and Roman laurel wreathed by the hand 
of Lord Wellesley round the brow of Milton, 
will 1 hope and trust be an honor prized by 
my children’s children ages after all that is 
mortal of me shall have returned to dust.* 

I am with great respect, dear sir, your 
obliged and very obedient servant, 


Joun Quincy Apams. 


*Since we received these letters and the trans!ation 
accom ing them from their distinguished author, Lord 
Welles! by hes paid the debt of nature at an advanced age. 
The letter from this nobleman to Mr. Adams in acknow- 
ledgment of the translation, and also one from Mr. McTav- 
ish, will appear hereafter. Ep. 





TO A CRITIC. 


Rail on, sweet sir ; in me thy blame a smile alone can raise ; 
But O, if mercy thou would’st show, forbear—forbear thy praise ! 
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A BULL-FIGHT AT MERIDA. 


BY JOHN L. STEPHENS, Avrnor or‘’‘ INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AMERICA,” Ero. 


Our house was in the street of the Fla- 
mingo. Like most of the houses in Merida, 
it was built of stone, and had one story ; the 
front was about thirty feet, and had a sala 
covering the whole, about twenty feet in 
depth. The ceiling was perhaps eighteen 
feet high, and the walls had wooden knobs 
for fastening hammocks. Behind the sala 
wasabroad corridor, opening on a courtyard, 
at one side of which was a sleeping-room, 
and at the back of that a comidor or eating- 
room. The floors were all of hard cement. 
The courtyard was about thirty feet square, 
with high stone walls, and a well in the cen- 
tre. Next, running across the lot, was a 
kitchen, with a sleeping-room for servants, 
and back of that another courtyard, forty 
feet deep, with stone walls fifteen feet high ; 
and in order that my inquiring fellow-citi- 
zens may form some idea of the comparative 
value of real estate in Merida and New- 
York, I mention that the rent was four dol- 
lars per month, which for three persons we 
did not consider extravagant. We had our 
own travelling beds, the table, washhand- 
basin, and chairs set up, and before break- 
fast our house was furnished. 

In the mean time the fiesta of San Cristo- 
val was going on. Grand mass was over, 
and the next ceremony in order was a correo 
de toros, or bull-fight, to commence at ten 
o’clock. 

The Plaza de Toros, or, in English, the 
bull-ring, was in the square of the church of 
San Cristoval. The inclosure or place for 
spectators occupied nearly the whole of the 
square, a strange and very original struc- 
ture, which in its principles would astonish 
a European architect. It was a gigantic 
circular scaffold, perhaps fifteen hundred 
feet in circumference, capable of containing 
four or five thousand: persons, erected and 
held together without the use of a single 
nail, being made of rude poles, just as they 
were cut in the woods, and tied together with 
withes. The interior was inclosed by long 
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poles, crossing and interlacing each other, 
leaving only an opening for the door, and 
was divided in like manner by poles into 
boxes. The whole formed a gigantic frame 
of rustic lattice-work, admirably adapted for 
that hot climate, as it admitted a free circu- 
lation of air. The top was covered with an 
arbor made of the leaves of the palma de 
iguana. The whole structure was simple 
and curious. Every Indian could assist in 
building it, and when the fiesta was over it 
could be torn down, and the materials used 
for firewood. 

The correo had begun when we arrived 
on the ground, and the place was already 
thronged. There was a great choice of 
seats, as one side was exposed to the full 
blaze of the sun. Over the doors were 
written Loge No. 1, Loge No. 2, &c., and 
each box had a separate proprietor, who 
stood in the doorway, with a little rickety 
step-ladder of three or four steps, inviting 
customers. One of them undertook to pro- 
vide for us, and for two reals apiece we were 
conducted to front seats. It was, if possible, 
hotter than at the loteria, and in the move- 
ment and confusion of passing us to our seats, 
the great scaffold trembled, and seemed ac- 
tually swaying to and fro under its living 
load. 

The spectators were of all classes, colors, 
and ages, from gray heads to children asleep 
in their mothers’ arms; and next to me was 
a half-blooded maternal head of a family, 
with the key of her house in her hand, her 
children tucked in between the legs of her 
neighbors, or under their chairs, and one was 
at the moment helping itself at a swelling 
fountain, which a philanthropist could not 
help seeing was not likely to fail. At the 
feet of those sitting on the front seats was a 
row of boys and girls, with their little heads 
poked through the railing, and all around 
hung down a variegated fringe-work of black 
and white legs. 

A bull was in the ring, two barbed darts 
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oT; tle-tenders, from the neighboring haciendas, 
hard riders, and brought up to deal with 
ito cattle that run wild in the woods. These 
ne were dressed in pink-colored shirt and trou- 
or sers, and wore small] hats of straw platted 
u- +> thick, with low round crowns, and narrow 
an 3/9} brims turned up at the side. Their saddles 
de ©; had large leathern flaps, covering half the 
le ‘1: body of the horse, and each had a lazo, or 
IN }—): coil of rope, in his hand, and a pair of enor- 
it ‘ mous iron spurs, perhaps six inches long, 
ed }§93 and weighing two or three pounds, which, 
»: contrasted with their small horses, gave a 
ed >> sort of Bombastes Furioso character to their 
dy | : appearance. By the order of the dragoon, 
of }()3 these baqueros, striking their coils of rope 
ull »;} against the large flaps of their saddles, 
re {§): started the bull, and, chasing him round the 
nd } ring, with a few throws of the lazo caught 
ho > him by the horns and dragged him to a post 
ty 5 , atone side of the ring, where, riding off with 
ng »; the rope, they hauled his head down to the 
fo- 31); ground close against the post. Keeping it 
re | >: down in that position, some of the others 
le, { 0: passed a rope twice round his body just be- 
re }@ > hind the fore legs, and, securing it on the 
ts, | back, passed it under his tail, and returning 
1c- }¥) >: it, crossed it with the coils around his body. 
ng Two or three men on each side then hauled 
upon the rope, which cut into and compressed 
rs, % the bull’s chest, and by its tightness under 
ep the tail almost lifted his hind legs from off 
as the ground. This was to excite and madden 
ly, } him. The poor animal bellowed, threw 
er ) } himself on the ground, and kicked and strug- 
er 3 gled to get rid of the infernal tie. From the 
as > place where we sat we had in full view the 
ng )} front of the church of San Cristoval, and 
10t » over the door we read in large characters, 
he | |} “Hic est domus Dei—hic est portus cali.” 
$a |); “This is the house of God—this is the gate 
ds > 5 > of heaven.” 
nd ;):  Butthey had yet another goad for the bull. 
ck q ; Watching narrowly that the ropes around 
3 |) > his horns did not get loose, they fixed upon 
rts ~ his back the figure of a soldier in a cocked 
incest nitinatincenineanincemenisinsbaseettin 
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trimmed with blue and yellow paper were 
hanging from his flanks, and his neck was 
pierced with wounds, from which ran down 
streams of blood. The picadores stood aloof 
with bloody spears in their hands; a mounted 
dragoon was master of ceremonies, and there 
were, besides, eight or ten baqueros, or cat- 
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hat, seated ina saddle. This excited a great 
laugh among the spectators. We learned 
that both the saddle and the figure of the 
soldier were made of wood, paper, and gun- 
powder, composing a formidable piece of 
fireworks. When this was fairly secured, 
all fell back, and the picadores, mounted, and 
with their spears poised, took their places in 
the ring. The band, perhaps in compliment 
to us, and to remind us of home, struck up 
the beautiful national melody of “Jim Crow.” 
A villanous-looking fellow set off large and 
furiously-whizzing rockets within a few feet 
of the bull; another fired in the heel the 
figure of the soldier on his back ; the specta- 
tors shouted, the rope was slipped, and the 
bull let loose. 

His first dash was perfectly furious. 
Bounding forward and throwing up his hind 
legs, maddened by the shouts of the crowd, 
and the whizzing and explosion, fire and 
smoke of the engine of torture on his back, 
he dashed blindly at every picador, receiving 
thrust after thrust with the spear, until, amid 
the loud laughter and shouts of the specta- 
tors, the powder burned out, and the poor 
beast, with gaping wounds, and blood stream- 
ing from them, turned and ran, bellowed for 
escape at the gate of entrance, and then 
crawled around the wall of the ring, looking 


Ss 
up to the spectators, and with imploring 


eyes seemed pleading to the mild faces of 
the women for mercy. 

In a few minutes he was lazoed and drag- 
ged off, and he had hardly disappeared when 
another was led in, the manner of whose in- 
troduction seemed more barbarous and bru- 
tal than any of the torments inflicted on the 
former. It was by a rope two or three hun- 
dred feet long, passed through the fleshy 
part of the bull’s nose, and secured at both 
ends to the baquero’s saddle. In this way 
he was hauled through the streets and into 
the ring. Another baquero followed, with 
a lazo over the horns, to hold the bull back, 
and keep him from rushing upon his leader. 
In the centre of the ring the leader loosed 
one end of the rope, an4, riding on, dragged 
it trailing on the ground its whole length, 
perhaps a hundred yards, through the bull’s 
nose, leaving a cryst of dirt on one side as it 
came out bloody on the other. The bull, 
held back by the rope over his horns, stood 
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with his neck outstretched; and when the 
end of the rope passed through, he licked his 
gory muzzle, pawed the ground, and bel- 
lowed. 

He was then lazoed, hauled up to the post, 
girt with the rope around his body like the 
other, and then, amid bursts of music, rockets, 
and shouts, again let loose. The chulos 
went at him, flaring before him with the left 
hand red and yellow ponchas, and holding 
in the right darts containing fireworks, and 
ornamented with yellow paper cut inte slips. 
These they thrust into his neck and flanks. 
The current of air accelerated the ignition of 
the fire ; and when the fireworks exploded, 
the paper still rattled about his ears. The 
picadores then mounted their horses; but, 
after a few thrusts of the spear, the bull 
flinched, and the spectators, indignant that 
he did not show more fight, cried out, “ Saca 
esa vaca !”—*'Take out that cow !” 

The next was hauled on in the same way 
by a rope through his nose. He was girt 
with the rope, tortured with darts, speared 
by the picadores on horseback, and, as he 
showed good fight, they dismounted and at- 
tacked him on foot. This is considered the 
most dangerous contest both for man and 
beast. The picadores formed in front of him, 
each with a black or yellow poncha in his 
left hand, and poising his spear with the 
right. They stood with their legs extended 
and knees bent, so as to keep a firm foothold, 
changing position by a spring forward or 
backward, on one side or the other, to meet 
the movement of the bull’s head. The ob- 
ject was to strike between the horns into the 
back of the neck. Two or three struck him 
fairly with a cutting, heavy sound, and drew 
out their spears reeking with blood. One 
man misdirected his blow; the bull threw 
up his neck with the long handle of the spear 
standing upright in it, and rushing upon the 
picador, hurled him to the ground, and pass- 
ed over his body, seeming to strike him with 
all four of his hoofs. The man never moved, 
but lay on his back, with his arms outstretch- 
ed, apparently dead. The bull moved on 
with the handle of the spear still standing 
up in his neck, a terror to all in the ring. The 
baqueros went in pursuit, of him with the 
lazos, and, chasing him round, the spear 
fell out, and they caught him. 
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A BULL-FIGHT AT MERIDA. 
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time, the fallen man was picked up by some 
of his companions, and carried off, doubled 
up, and apparently cured forever of bull- 
fighting. We heard afterward that he only 
had some of his ribs broken. 

He was hardly out of sight when the acci- 
dent was forgotten ; the bull was again as- 
saulted, worried out, and dragged off. Oth- 
ers followed, making eightinall. At twelve 
o’clock the church bells rang and the fight 
ended, but, as we were dispersing, we were 
reminded that another would begin at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

At four we were again in our places. 
Our special reason for following up this 
sport so closely was because we were advised 
that in the morning common people only 
attended, but that in the afternoon all the 
gente decente or upper classes of Merida 
would be present. [am happy to say, how- 
ever, that this was not true, and the only 
sensible difference that we noticed was, that 
it was more crowded and hotter, and that 
the price of admission was double. 

This was the last correo of the fiesta, and 
some of the best bulls had been kept in re- 
serve. The first that was dragged on was 
received with acclamations, as having distin- 
guished himself before during the fiesta; 
but he bore an ugly mark for a favorite of 
the people, having been dragged by the 
nose till the cartilage was completely torn 
out by the rope. 

The next would have been worthy of the 
best bull-fights of Old Spain, when the cav- 
alier, at the glance of his lady’s eye, leaped 
into the ring to play the matador with his 
sword. He was a large black bull, without 
any particular marks of ferocity about him; 
but a man who sat in our box, and for whose 
judgment I had conceived a great respect, 
lighted a new straw cigar, and pronounced 
him “muy bravo.” There was no bellowing, 
blustering, or bravado about him, but he 
showed a calmness and self-possession which 
indicated a consciousness of strength. The 
picadores attacked him on horseback, and, 
like the Noir Faineant, or Sluggish Knight, 
in the lists at Ashby, for a time he contented 
himself with merely repelling the attacks of 
his assailants; but suddenly, as if a little 
vexed, he laid his head low, looked up at the 
spears pointed at his head, and, shutting his 
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eyes, rushed upon a picador on one side, 


struck his horse in the belly with his horns, 
lifted him off his feet, and brought horse and 
rider headlong to the ground. The horse 
fell upon the rider, rolled completely over 
him, with his heels in the air, and rose with 
one of the rider’s feet entangled in the stir- 
rup. For an instant he stood like a breath- 
ing statue, with nostrils wide and ears thrown 


9%: back, wild with fright; and then, catching 


sight of the bull, he sprang clear of the 
ground, and dashed off at full speed around 


Around he went, senseless and 
helpless, his whole body grimed with dirt, 


; and with no more life in it, apparently, than 
> ina mere log of wood. At every bound it 


seemed as if the horse must strike his hind 


hoofs into his forehead. A cold shudder ran 


RAARARAAN 
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through the spectators. The man was a fa- 


vorite; he had friends and relatives present, ° 


and every body knew his name. A deep 


som. I felt actually lifted from my seat, and 
the president of the Life and Trust would 


not have given a policy upon him for any 


premium. The picadores looked on aghast ; 


the bull was roaming loose in the ring, per- § 


haps the only indifferent spectator. My own 
feelings were roused against the companions, 
who, after what seemed an age of the rack, 


keeping a special good lookout upon the § 


bull, at length started in pursuit with Jazos, 
caught the horse around the neck, and 
brought him up headlong. The picadores 
extricated their fallen companion, and car- 
ried him out. His face was so begrimed 
with dirt that not a feature was visible ; but, 
as he was borne across the ring, he opened 
his eyes, and they seemed starting from his 
head with terror. 

He was hardly out of the ring when a 
hoarse cry ran through the spectators, “a 
pie! apie!” “onfoot! on foot!” The pic- 
adores dismounted and attacked the bull 
fiercely on foot, flourishing their ponchas. 
Almost at the first thrust he rushed upon one 
of his adversaries, tumbled him down, passed 
over his body, and walked on without even 
turning round to look athim. He too was 
picked up and carried off. 


The attack was renewed, and the bull be- 
came roused. In afew moments he brought 


$ another picador to the ground, and, carried 


on by his own impetus, passed over the body, 
but, with a violent effort, recovered himself, 
and turned short round upon his prostrate 
prey, glared over him for a moment with a 
low bellow, almost a howl, and, raising his 
fore feet a little from the ground, so as to 


: give full force to the blow, thrust both horns 


into the stomach of the fallen picador. Hap- 


s pily, the points were sawed off ; and, furious 
the ring, dragging after him the luckless ; 
picador. 


at not being able to gore and toss him, he 


$ got one horn under the picador’s sash, lifted ° 
; him, and dashed him back violently upon 


the ground. 
This man, too, was carried off. The 


’ sympathy of the spectators had for a while 
; kept them hushed ; but, as soon as the man 


was out of sight, all their pent-up feelings 
broke out in indignation against the bull, 


’ and there was a universal cry, in which the 
murmur of “ El Pobre” burst from every bo- 3 


soft tones of women mingled with the hoarse 


$ voices of the men, “lo mata! lo mata !”— 


“kill him! kill him!’ The picadores stood 
aghast. Three of their companions had 
been struck down and carried off the field; 
the bull, pierced in several places, with 
blood streaming from him, but fresh as when 
he began, and fiercer, was roaming round 
the ring, and they held back, evidently afraid 
to attack him. The spectators showered 


’ upon them the opprobious name of “co- 


bardes! cobardes !” “cowards! cowards !” 
The dragoon enforced obedience to their 


; voice, and fortifying themselves with a 


strong draught of agua ardiente, they once 
more faced the bull, poised their spears be- 


> fore him, but with faint hands and trembling 


hearts, and finally, without a single thrust, 
amid the contemptuous shouts of the crowd, 
fell back, and left the bull master of the 
field. 

Others were let in, and it was almost dark 
when the last fight was ended. With the 
last bull the ring was opened to the boys, 
who, amid roars of laughter, pulled, hauled, 
and hustled him till he could hardly stand, 
and, amid the solemn tones of the vesper 
bell, the bull-fight in honor of San Cristoval 
ended. 
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MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH MADAME DE STAEL. 


BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 


Tue first time I saw Madame de Stael 2 
was in Switzerland, in the year 1793. She 3 


had just quitted France, all her friends hav- 
ing abandoned that unfortunate country, or 
perished in it. She beheld with despair the 
bloody march of the revolution—of that revo- 
lution which she had loved, because it had, 
at first, appeared to be in unison with her 
character. She called to remembrance the 
time when she had seen it commence with 
such noble enthusiasm, and the day on which 
the people conducted her father in triumph 
from Paris to Versailles. Could she discern 
in it any thing but the presage of a happy 
future for France, since it was her father 
whom France had charged with its des- 
tiny ? 

Soon, however, she discovered her mis- 
take. Carnage and proscription became the 
order of the day. Madame de Stael passed 
the early years of the revolution in her 
father’s house at Coppet. I was then much 
in their society, where I had the satisfaction 
of frequently listening to those conversa- 
tions, of which every thing conducive to the 
happiness of mankind was the general 
theme. 

Inthese discussions, Madame de Stael had 
a decided advantage, asher eloquence hadno 
need of any previous reflection. M. Necker 
proceeded more slowly, and his daughter 
occasionally stopped till he came up with 
her—and she showed him this filial attention 
with perfect grace, yet free from all affecta- 
tion. M. Necker would recover his distance, 
and this exchange of affection and elo- 
quence would frequently last whole hours. 

With so much nobleness of mind, Madame 
de Stael had the merit of never depressing 
those around her by any intentional display 
of her own powers. These she employed 
but to protect the weak. She was formida- 
ble to those only who chose to make an os- 
tentatious display of their mediocrity. Her 
talent for discriminating truth was remark- 
able. She discerned it, as it were, instinc- 





tively, with incredible quickness, and it was } 


almost impossible to deceive her. I never 


saw a man succeed for five minutes in pass- | 
ing himself off before her for a person of | 
greater wit or sensibility than nature had | 
made him. On this account, the best man- | 
ner to adopt towards her was that of truth | 
From society she carried this | 
Indeed to it | 
she owed her success, genius being in real- | 
ity nothing more than the intuitive percep- | 


and nature. 
tact into her graver studies. 


tion of truth. 


Even in her childhood, Madame de Stael | 


was distinguished by the brilliancy of her 
imagination, and the liveliness of her repar- 
tees. She learnt or guessed every thing. 


It was even necessary to restrain her appli- | 


cation, which injured her health. Idleness 
was prescribed, but nothing could arrest the 


progress of a mind like hers, which fed upon 
itself, and which was even more affected by | 


solitude than by society. 


After the death of Robespierre, Madame | 
During some | 
years, she divided her time between Paris | 
and Switzerland. Bonaparte at last made | 
himself master of the world, and banished |/ 
Being at this | 
time engaged in travel, I was removed from | 


de Stael returned to France. 


her to the estate of Coppet. 
her for a considerable period. I read, how- 
ever, the works which she published during 
the interval. 


the most striking opinions. 


At last in the autumn of 1808, 1 was able | 


to quit Italy and to return to Switzerland. 
I pursued my journey without stopping, in 
order the more quickly to reach Coppet. 
Approaching the hospitable mansion where 


the foreigner was ever sure of a kind recep- | 


tion, I was surprised to find the avenue filled 
with carriages. Following the crowd, I ar- 
rived at the chateau, and entering the ves- 
tibule, looked for some one to announce me, 
but could find nobody at leisure. One ser- 


vant was running towards a wing of the | 





They had increased my desire | 
of again seeing her ; for they all expressed | 
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profiting by the politeness of the servants, I 
> was erected, and in which nearly three hun- 


; sembled. TherelI learnt that Madame de 


> osity. When the curtain rose, the stage 


; young Israelites filled the scene. 
} were preparing for a festival, of which they 


> of them I recognized the daughter of Mad- 
> ame de Stael. 
; the most perfect beauty and the most charm- 
* and levity. Every thing in it was distin- 
> guished by an antique and noble simplicity. 
’ 


, ae a ag 


house with a casque and a lance—another 
was calling for help to raise up a pillar which 
had fallen, and a third, half clad, asked in a 
theatrical tone for knots of ribbons which he 
had mislaid. 
I soon discovered that preparations were 
going on for a theatrical representation; and 


entered the great gallery where the stage 
dred persons of all nations were already as- 


Stael had written the piece which was about 
to be performed. This redoubled my curi- 
represented an Eastern hall. A group of 
They 


were practising the dances. In the middle 


She was still a child, but of 


ing simplicity. 

The play was called The Shunamite. 
The subject, though taken from the Bible, 
was so handled as at once to avoid profanity 


Madame de Stael performed the part of 
the widow of Shunam. As is sometimes 
the case even in the present day, this moth- 
er was vain of the talents of her child; 
and, as in the present day, she was aware 
of the danger of her vanity without endeav- 
oring to conquer it. Her sister, who was of 
a more humble disposition, blamed that van- 
ity, towards which the human heart is so in- 
dulgent, but to no purpose ; forthe Shunamite 
dwelt ever upon her child, and the specta- 
tors partook of her delusion. 

In order to make a striking example, 
Heaven, which condemns maternal varity as 
well as every other, deprived the child of 
life. We beheld him grow pale in the midst 
of the festival they were celebrating on his 
account. The shawl which he held drop- 
ped from his hand: his mother pressed him 
to her heart, but in vain: the eyes of her 
child were closed forever. 

The young maidens reappeared in the 
second act. Arrayed in mourning they sur- 
rounded the bier, on which their companion 
was laid. The unfortunate mother reproach- 
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ed Heaven with his death, but took no re- 
proach to herself. Neither resigned nor 
submissive, her grief was that of a woman 
under the influence of passion. Her sister 
was engaged in prayer at the foot of the 
bier, expressing her resignation to the will 
of Heaven. 

In the middle of this scene the prophet 
Elijah entered. Being gifted with the pow- 
er of working miracles, his presence seemed 
to inspire even the spectators with confi- 
dence. 

The prophet showed this impious mother 
how the anger of Heaven had fallen on her, 
but that her repentance could disarm it. 
While thus under the influence of hope, 
Elijah disclosed to the Shunamite the mys- 
tery of the immortality of the soul. The 
unfortunate mother, who had believed her 
child to be annihilated, learnt that he still 
existed, and that we can by no means die. 

To attest this mystery Elijah approached 
the bier. The whole audience looked to 


the prophet, and the child which he wished’ 


to restore to life. We thought we heard 
him breathe. He raised his hand, then his 
face, and at last opened his eyelids. He 
had just begun to live again! 

The Shunamite is one of the most remark- 
able dramatic compositions in any language. 
It belongs to no school, and is neither ro- 
mantic nor classical. It paints with fidelity 
the sentiments of the Bible, and awakens in 
the soul all the religious feelings, without 
shocking any of them. 

This was one of the many ways in which 
Madame de Stael beguiled her exile. After 
the restoration, she returned to Paris; but 
soon again chose the repose of Coppet. She 
came once more to inhabit that dwelling 
which time had rendered pleasant, and with 
which were associated the image and the 
remembrance of her father. I there saw her 
again. She was ever the same; for, in the 
whole course of her life, her opinions re- 
mained unchanged. 

Crowds of foreigners now thronged her 
house. They came to enjoy happiness un- 
der her hospitable roof. I too have often 
resided under it, and the time I spent there, 
was the happiest in my life. It was not 
merely that one found in it more knowledge 
and wit than might be met with elsewhere ; 
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but I was happy because that knowledge 
and that wit were never employed to dimin- 
ish the pleasure of existence. Kind good 
nature and gayety were alike welcome there. 
The imagination was always occupied, and 
the soul experienced that happy feeling 
which inspires contempt for every thing base, 
and love for all that is noble. 

Lord Byron was one day announced. It 
was natural that the most distinguished fe- 
male of our age should desire to know the 
celebrated poet. Madame de Stael was well 
acquainted with English, and could appre- 
ciate Lord Byron in his own tongue. He 


‘occupied a country house opposite to Cop- 


pet, on the other side of the Lake of Geneva. 
To come thither he crossed that lake, whose 
aspect inspired his muse with the Prisoner 
of Chillon. 

Madame de Stael, now in a very ailing 
state, returned to Paris in the month of Sep- 
tember 1816. It was there that this brilliant 
meteor ceased to shed her life-giving rays 
on every society. As her soul surpassed 
her physical strength, she enjoyed, till 
her last moment, that world which she 
loved so well, and which will so long regret 
her. 

I had quitted her in the spring to go into 
Italy, having no idea that we should lose her 
so soon. There was in her so much of the 
spirit of life, that half a century seemed in- 
sufficient to consume it. To the last, her 
house was the centre of union for every 
thing distinguished in Paris. She knew how 
to draw out the wit of every one, and those 
who had but little might offer that little 
without fear, as she never despised it, pro- 
vided it was natural. Her soul gave and 
received all impressions. In the midst of 
two hundred persons, she was in communi- 
cation with all, and would successively ani- 
mate twenty different groups. The ascen- 


ern 


dency of her presence put folly to silence. 
The wicked and the foolish alike concealed 
themselves before her. 

I returned from Italy somewhat uneasy at 
the news we had there received of Madame 
de Stael, but without being much alarmed. 
I approached Coppet in sadness, for I knew 
she no lorger dwelt in it. Arriving on the 
28th July, I stopped before entering the vil- {7 
lage in order to look for a moment into that »| 
park where I had so often roamed. I ap- 
proached those courts, which I believed to 
be deserted, but found them, on the contrary, 
crowded with people. They were come 
they said to assist at the obsequies of Mad- 
ame de Stael. 

1 entered by the door of the vestibule, 
which was open. I passed in front of that 
theatre in which I had been ten years be- 
fore. The curtain was down, but that day 
of emotion, of success, and of life, rushed 
involuntarily upon my recollection. 

I saw the coffin descend, borne by the 
principal inhabitants of the village ; for these 
old men would not yield up the privilege of 
carrying her mortal remains to that tomb, 
where her father’s reposed. Theirs was 
no desire to pay homage to her renown, (for 
of what importance was that to them?) but 
to her, who had ever been forward to do 
them kind offices, and who was an object of 
their love on account of her worth. 





Her children, her relations, her friends {7 


followed the procession. Her coffin was 
placed at the foot of that where her father 
lies, in a monument which he had erected, | 
that he might be united in the same tomb 
with her he had so loved. This narrow ; 
dwelling contains the mortal remains of } 
these friends, whom so strong an affection | 
and so sacred a tie had linked togethgr. } 
They have again met in heaven, but nothing 
can replace them on earth. 





THE FOUNTAIN 


IN THE PARK. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Amp the city’s din and dust, thy foaming column springs, 

And on the trodden soil around, refreshing moisture flings. 

Thou’rt like that grateful human heart, O fountain pure and bright, 
Which, in the midst of sin and care, is ever fresh and white ; 

Which scatters love and joy around, and, as it gushes, shows 

Each ray from Heaven, its fountain-head, and Faith’s prismatic bows. 
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a 1 & BY HENRY STANHOPE LEE 3 
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lew > > (WITH AN ENGRAVING.) ; 
4 Be 
the { ms 
vil- , 2 Sprinc-FLoweEr of loveliness! gentle Florette ! 
hat } q 3 Who that once saw thee could ever forget ? 2 
ap- ms 3 While a spark of life lingers, this heart and this brain 3 
1 to i ; Shall thy beauty recall and thy image retain. g 
m ) 
ry, mS Though years, changeful years have rushed by me since first 
me jm ; On my sight thy dear features enchantingly burst, 
i Be 
lad- {7 ; As clearly they rise upon memory yet 
: ; As when in the bloom of thy graces we met. 
- ; *Twas a bright day in autumn. On hill-side and plain 
nat Like a yellower sunshine, appeared the ripe grain ; 
be- ¢ And there mid the reapers, Florette, didst thou stand, 
P 
day With the spoils of the harvest half clasped in thy hand. 
hed 
; ‘Well and boldly the limner hath ventured to trace 
the : Thy dark folded hair and thy innocent face ; 
vem 3 But the picture engraven, deep, deep in my heart, 
Is matchless in nature, and fairer than art! 
e of 
was {7 . : 
(for $ 
but ; 
do {§ 3 
1 Be WHEN ARE WOMEN ANGELS? 
tof (ms 
BB 
im 3 
nds } 3 BY JAMES EK. PAULDING. 
was {i} 3 
ther , Wuen deck’d in all the Peacock's hues of pride, 
ted, : Through the wild mazes of the waltz they glide, 
omb ; Casting around the bold inquiring glance, 
row ; To see if all admire how well they dance— 
c : When with affected attitudes they strain 
A i § To do what nature ne’er attempts in vain ; 
on $ And all the soul to vanity is given— 
her. Women can boast no kindred tie with Heaven ! 
is 2 
ung $ They are but mortals, and can only claim 
; A mortal destiny and mortal name. 
$ 
$ But when sweet Pity melts the soften’d eye, 
g And modest blushes o’er the temples fly,— 
; When, bending o’er the sick one’s irksome bed, 
$ They tears of gentle pity silent shed, ; 
g And, with a soothing hand or soothing smile, 
; Pale anguish of its aching throbs beguile,— 
3 Then they are angels, and to them is given 
; To claim their bright inheritance in Heaven ! $ 
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WHEN THE NIGHT WIND BEWAILETH. 
WORDS BY EPES SARGENT. 
MUSIC BY W. R. DEMPSTER. 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1842, by Sarcent & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the Southern District of New-York.] 
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WHEN THE NIGHT WIND BEWAILETH. 





And it saith to my spi- rit, 


more; never more; never more! 





Through Memory’s chambers, 
The forms of the past, 
The joys of my childhood 
Rush by with the blast! 
And the lost one, whose beauty 
I used to adore, 
To my heart seems to murmur— 
No more—never more ! 
Oh! never more! 
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No more—never more! And it saith to my spirit, 
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The trees of the forest 
Shall blossom again ; 

And the wild bird shall carol 
A soul-thrilling strain ; 

But the heart fate has wasted, 
No spring shall restore, 

And its songs shall be joyful 
No more—never more ! 

Oh! never more! 
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Che White Room. 
No. 1. 


Ir is one of those still, murky, leaden atmos- 
pheres, that are the precursors of a snow-storm. 
A flake, just now, came undulating through the 
air till it was stranded against one of the win- 
dow-panes. The trees in the Park have a 
very skeleton-like aspect, and their bare 
branches seem doubly bare as the sharp out- 
lines contrast with the deep, slate-colored 
background of sky. The weather is not cold, 
and yet the sight of a fire was never more 
grateful, for there is a promise of winter in 
these tokens; and a promise is always more 
acceptable than a fulfilment to that busy and 
exorbitant trifler—Imagination. We have bid- 
den farewell to the street for the rest of the day, 
and retired to this, our White Room, to enjoy 
a téte-a-téte with the intelligent public, and 
more especially with yourself, O gentle and 
well-disposed reader ! 

The president has his East room, and the man- 
ager his Green room ; and why should not the 
editor have his White room? Propound a rea- 
son why not, O thou captious and self-sufficient 
critic, Who art searching for some soft place 
where thy arrows may stick! And yet were 
thy reasons as plentiful as the snow-flakes that 
now fill the air, they could not affect the plain, 
honest, and sufficient fact, that our room is 
white. 

What a convenient prerogative is that, adopt- 
ed by editors and potentates, of employing the 
plural pronoun when speaking of themselves 
individually! How indefinitely does it multi- 
ply and magnify the poor, humble, forlorn 
unit, signified by the first person singular! My 
opinion may carry no weight whatever; but 
the moment it becomes our opinion, it cannot 
fail of making some sort of an impression. In 
me the reader may only recognize a fallible be- 
ing, whose verdict is worth no more than that 
of any one of those well-known and not much 
esteemed gentlemen, Tom, Dick and Harry ; 
but when it is we who speak—off hats, and 
“let no dog bark!” Behind that little mono- 
syllable, a conclave or a coterie may be gath- 
ered in solemn session, whose judgment may 
make or mar a reputation—whose edicts may 
be final in the realms of taste. 
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Unconsciously the individual himself, who 
employs the imperial plural pronoun, is influ- 
enced by its spell. J may be very reluctant to 
cut upa friend’s book—to decline a friend’s 
communication—to see no beauty in a friend’s 
picture— but we are impartial and impenetra- 
ble, and ready to take the responsibility. I 
may be the most indulgent, the most gentle 
and tender of critics ; but we are truculent, re- 
morseless, sanguinary. J may not find it in 
my heart tosay ‘“‘no.” We rarely say “yes.” I 
may be diffident, sensitive, and known to blush. 
We are forward, confident, callous, and, in all 
probability, have a far better opinion of our 
own merits than the world yet entertain. 

Hail then, O potent and pertinent plural pro- 
noun! Like charity thou coverest a multitude 
of sins; and, lost in thy indefinite vagueness, 
the individual J makes his best bow and disap- 
pears. 

But what has all this to do with the White 
Room? Forgive the digression, and take a 
seat. Cast your eyes around, and tell usif any 
more appropriate name could be found for an 
adytum like this. The walls are white, you 
perceive, and the centre-table, with its circular 
slab of white marble, is also white. The chairs 
are white—the fireplace is white—the window- 
curtains ditto—the carpet covered with a white 
cloth—the sofa sheathed in snow-white linen— 
and the two dozen choice volumes, our ample 
store, upon that small white book-case, are 
bound in white calf-skin sprinkled with gilt. 
Detect if you can a single dark object in the 
room except the ink in that silver standish ; 
for even the chimney back is in a glow from 
the ruddy flame shed by our wood fire. As 
Napoleon dated his Russian despatches from 
the Kremlin, why should not we, then, emit 
our editorial bulletins from the White Room ? 

A knock at the door! An interruption al- 
ready! Do not stir, dear, invisible reader, es- 
pecially if you be of the feminine gender. You 
are not de trop. It is only one of those annoy- 
ances, to which editors, above all other classes 
in the community, are subject. 
bore. 


It is only a 
To him, “no place is sacred.” He— 
Enter a Bore. 
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Bore.—Ah, my dear friend ! 
At the old trade, I see! 


How are you ? 
Scribble, scribble, 


scribble ! 
Editor.—How are you, sir? Mr. Jones, I 
believe? Be seated. 


Bore.—Not Jones, but Green! How could 
you make such a blunder ? Nomatter. Names 
are nothing. As Halleck says, ‘“‘ a rose by 
any other name”—you know the rest. By the 
way, I see by the newspapers, that you are 
coming out with a new magazine. Bad busi- 
ness, sir, bad business, depend upon it! Upon 
what ground do you base your hopes of suc- 
cess ? 

Editor.—Upon the ground of a scarcity in 
the supply of cheap literature for the people. 

Bore.—Nonsense! Have’nt we more maga- 
zines now than can be supported? Look 
at the cheap books published every day, and 
hawked about the streets by the boys at a shil- 
ling a piece. Look at the editions of Dickens’s 
‘“* Notes.” 

Editor. —Yes ; but consider—if China should 
be overrun by the British, and the new conti- 
nent, that was not discovered by our Explor- 
ing Expedition, should be peopled, what a 
market would be opened ! 

Bore.—Infatuation! Mark my words; if 
you reckon upon any support from those re- 
gions you will be disappointed. 

Editor.—Is that your deliberate opinion ? 
And as for the 
home market, you must admit it is absolutely 
glutted with works of the kind you propose. 
There is no room for you, Mr. Editor. 

Editor—No room! Do you remember the 
Spartan boy, whose sword was too short ? 

Bore.—I don’t belong to that club. What of 
him ? 

Editor.—He said he could easily make the 
sword longer—by a step. So if there is no room 
for us, there will be danger of our making 
room, by a similar process. 

Bore.—But what new party, clique, or class 
of reformers do you address ? 

Editor.—People of taste of all parties, cliques 
and classes. All who take our Magazine will 
be entitled to that designation. 

Bore.—I mean, what part do you intend ta- 
king in the great movements, social and moral, 
of the day? What is your private opinion of 
Fourierism? Do you advocate the transcen- 
dental doctrine of innate ideas, or do you hold, 
that we derive all our knowledge from expe- 
rience ? Are you a believer in Dr. Buchanan 
and Neurology? Are you a duellist, ora non- 


Bore.—It is, I assure you. 


combatant? What are your views in regard 
to the fashion set by states and individuals of 
repudiating their debts? 

Editor.—We do not set up as reformers, Mr. 
Jones— 

Bore.—Green, if you please. 

Editor.—Ours is an humbler province ; and 
yet it has its uses, notwithstanding the sneers 
of some solemn dunces, who pretend to look 
down upon the light periodical literature of the 
day. 

Bore.—Well, for my part—excuse me if I 
hurt your feelings in what I am going to say— 
I could never see the slightest use in pictures 
and poetry. What possible need is there of 
them in the world ? 

Editor.— 

‘O, reason not the need: our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest things superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature NEEDS : 
Man’s life is cheap as beasts’ !” 

Bore.—That may be all very fine. Bryant 
writes well. But what does it prove? Give 
me the man who teaches us how to make two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore. He is your true benefactor. 

Editor.—Every calf beginning to browse, 
will doubtless join in your sentiment ; but men, 
who reverence their intellectual nature, will be 
disposed to grant that he, who makes two 
thoughts grow where only one grew before, is 
no less entitled to human gratitude. The ar- 
tist is as much a utilitarian as the artisan. He 
who awakens our sensibility to the beautiful 
(which is the true), whether as a writer, a 
painter, an engraver, or a musician, is fur- 
nishing nutriment for the soul, even as the 
butcher and the baker supply the appetites of 
the body. Is it not something, to aid in the 
development and cultivation of those faculties 
which distinguish us from the brutes ? 

Bore.—As I said before, all this is very fine, 
but what does it prove, and where is the use ? 
By the way, are you a married man ? 

Editor.—If it is any gratification to yon to 
know the imperfection of our fortune, hear the 
unhappy fact—we are compelled to reply in 
the negative. 

Bore.—I thought so. Are you engaged ? 

Editor.—Really, sir—disposed as we are to 
be communicative, there are questions, which— 

Bore.—No off no offt 
I merely asked for information. 

Editor.—Well, sir, you have again subjected 
us to the mortification of returning a negative 
answer. We are single—we may say, parti- 
cularly single. 


in the world! 
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Bore.—How then can you expect your maga- 
zine to succeed ? 

Editor.—Explain yourself. You alarm us, 
Mr.—Green. 

Bore.—If you don’t know the fact already, 
you may take my word for it, that without the 
countenance of the women, your periodical 
will fall flat and unnoticed before the public. 

Editor.—The countenance of the women! 
And who should have their countenance, Mr. 
Jones—Green, | would say—if not ourselves ? 
Who has more enthusgjastically sung their 
praises, in season and out of season? Who 
éan manifest a more sincere admiration of their 
qualities of head and heart? Who has been 
more devotedly their champion ever since the 
first time he picked up a fan? Who would 
peril every thing in their service? Who, I say, 
who— 

Bore.—Don't get excited. I hate excite- 
ments of all kinds. You will feel just as I do, 
when you are a littleolder. WhatI was about 
to say, when you interrupted me, was, that a 
magazine to succeed with the ladies, should be 
edited by ladies, and by ladies only. 

Editor.—So you would have the republic of 
letters arranged like a quaker meeting—the 
males all on one side, and the females on ano- 
ther! It strikes us, that the prejudices of the 
age are in favor of a more liberal system, es- 
pecially now that Croton water is rapidly ta- 
king the place of sherry and champagne. 

Bore.—You will miss it, take my word for it, 
if you don't get the ladies on your side. 

Editor.—Is it not to them chiefly, that we 
dedicate our labors? Is it not their sweet 
praise that we covet? And isit not with their 
verdict, that we shall be content ? 

Bore.—Don’t suppose that because I think 
unfavorably of your project, I am not willing 
to do every thing I can to help it along. I have 
a communication in my pocket, which will do 
admirably for your first number. It is an essay 
on the comparative influence of popular opin- 
ion upon legislative action in ancient and 
modern times. Sit still, and I will read it to 
you. It won’t occupy me more than an hour 
or two. But what is the matter? You look 
pale. 

Editor—Dol? A sudden qualm—-a sort of 
uneasy sensation came over me. The fact is 
—May I ask a favor of you? 

Bore.—To be sure you may! 
do for you? Speak quickly. 

Editor.—Just step round to Grandjean’s, 
and get me a bottle of eau de Cologne. 


What can I 
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wer 


Bore.—With the greatest pleasure. I will 


be back in five minutes; and then you shall } 


hear my essay. 
[Ezit Bore.} 


Editor.—( Locking the door)—Not unless you 


succeed in breaking through these locks and 
bolts! Heigho! patient and sympathizing 
reader. How provokingly has our quiet tété-a- 


tété been broken in upon! What a jolly world 
would this be if there were no Mister Greens | 


in it! Well; he is gone, and let us be grate- 
ful. You have seen the interior of our White 
Room. Come now to this eastern window, 
and look forth. There is Broadway at our 
feet in all its glory, with the Park and the City 


Hall in full view. On a warm day in spring, | 


you shall see the fountain playing and flashing 


—appearing from this distance like a dropped 


cloud with its white fleecy folds steeped in sun- 
beams. You hear music, rising above the din 
of the omnibuses. It comes from the bands 
upon the balconies of the two museums. It is 
hardly of a character to lure back the soul of a 
Bellini to earth, but it helps to swell the vast 
Maelstrom of animation and noise, which 
whirls beneath us. To change our metaphor, 
we can here feel every throb of the great ar- 
tery of the great metropolis of the Union, Is 


it not a commanding point of observation? | 


Will you not come, at least once a month, to 
visit us? We will promise you an introduction 


to some more agreeable acquaintances than | 


Mr. Green. And let it be an understanding 


that we are to look upon the bright side of | 
things—to have nothing but pleasant objects | 
‘around us—to trim away the thorns from allour } 


roses before we pluck them—to taste only the |) } 


sunny half of the peach—to keep the door | 
locked upon all bores, malcontents, misan- | 
thropes, and gentlemen with one idea—and, in | 
short—if we may adopt a sentiment from { 


Franklin—to live asif we had pardoned Heaven 
for all the rubs, disappointments, fereavements, 


and calamities, which we may have encoun- } 


tered on our way through the world, and to ap- 


preciate the beauties profusely scattered around | 
us, Are you content, O thou fairest of read- | 


ers, whose sunny locks are sweeping our page ? 
If so, make yourself quite at home, and read 
just as much of the contents of our portfolio as 
you please, and no more. Here they are. 

The period of their first ‘‘ coming out” is 
naturally a moment of great anxiety both to 
young ladies and to young magazines. We 
cannot boast much practical acquaintance with 
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the mysteries of the toilet ; but we can readily 
imagine, how many a searching glance at the 
mirror, how many a solicitous appeal to mam- 
mas and sisters are given and made ere the fu- 
ture belle ventures upon her début before the 
gay world. Had our magazine a tongue, we 
suppose it would indicate a similar uneasiness, 
and appeal, something after this wise, to its 
partial relatives and friends. 

“* How do I look in this new dress ? 
fit? What think you of my covers? Is the 
color becoming ? Do you really like my en- 
gravings so much? Florette is a charming 
creature—is she not? And then the blue- 
stocking—what is your opinion of the blue- 
stocking? There is mischief in that design, I 
fear. How will it please the ladies? And 
then my etchings—my pictures of the heroine, 
who, when her smiles were not sufficiently po- 
tent in compassing her ends, resorted to her 
husband's pistols—what will the world say of 
them? How does my typography please you ? 
It is clear and large, you see—none of your 
small, close, eye-destroying letters. And my 
musi¢e is presented in beautiful diamond type, 
cast expressly for my own use. Can you de- 
tect a fault in my printing and press-work ? 
If so, your sight is keener than mine. Truly, 


Is ita 


I do not see but that I am comme il faut—at 
least so far as externals are concerned.” (Here 
Miss Magazine looks complacently in the glass, 


and tosses her head.) ‘‘ And then as for in- 
ternals, you will readily admit that they cannot 
easily be matched. Read the list of my con- 
tributors, and say if I may not with reason be 
a little vain. You need be under no concern. 
I certainly shall make an impression. Give 
me your hand. I am quite ready to appear.” 

And here she is for you to look at, dear, tol- 
erant public! A little forward, perhaps, in 
her manners, considering her youth—but the 
sign is not a bad one. We have a thousand 
plans for her future improvement. Her educa- 
tion shall be faithfully attended to. The best 
masters in art and literature shall be employed 
to render her more worthy of your favor—more 
amiable in your eyes. And while no expense 
shall be spared in her ornaments and apparel, 
do not fear but that the more essential graces 
of the mind and heart shall be regarded as of 
paramount importance. But here she is. 
Judge of her for yourself. 


“ Be to her faults a little blind, 
Be to her virtues very kind.” 


Is the reader familiar with the “ Twice- 
ToLD Taxes” of Nathaniel Hawthorne? If 
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not, we advise him to procure the two elegant 
volumes bearing that title, and recreate him- 
self by their perusal forthwith. They are of 
that quality, which will make them endure and 
be admired when the greater part of the popu- 
lar literature of the’ day shall be thrown into 
thé shade. The style of Mr. Hawthorne is pe- 
culiar and original ; and to a taste stimulated 
by such unwholesome condiments as pique the 
appetite in ‘‘ Jack Sheppard,” and some other 
recent works of fiction, which we could name, 
it may seem too quiet and subdued. But to 
the lovers of truth and nature, of beautiful 
thoughts conveyed in a beautiful diction, about 
which there is a strange witchery of melan- 
choly, modified by exquisite touches of humor, 
these tales, which will bear telling more than 
** twice,” will not be less acceptable than any 
thing that has proceeded from the pen of Irving 
and Dickens. Read the original sketch by 
Hawthorne, which we publish in our present 
number ; and tell us if the “‘ Old Apple-Dealer’’ 
is not a portrait from a master hand? Did 
Wilkie ever hit off any thing more delicately 
truthful and more subtilely humorous ? 


Few modern tourists have acquired a repu- 
tation so extensive and well-established, both 
at home and in Europe, as our countryman 
and correspondent, John L. Stephens. Seve- 
ral editions of his travels have been published 
in London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow; and 
they have been translated into various lan- 
guages. His new work, ‘‘ Incipents or Tra- 
VEL In YucaTAn,” is now ready for publication 
by the Harpers. If possible, it surpasses in 
interest his recent volumes on Central America. 
It is bountifully illustrated with engravings 
after designs by his intelligent coadjutor and 
companion, Mr. Catherwood. 


Messrs. Carey and Hart of Philadelphia 
have issued their beautiful annual, ‘‘ Tue 
Girt,” for 1843, in a style even superior to that 
of former years. It is rare that we meet with 
a more exquisite specimen of art than Cheney’s 
engraving of Huntington’s ‘‘ Mercy’s Dream.” 
It could not be surpassed in its fidelity and 
finish. Inman's picture of the ‘‘ News-Boy” is 
capitally engraved by Dodson. The expression 
of the urchin’s face is disagreeably shrewd and 
true to nature. We do not altogether like 
Malbone’s Egeria, although Cheney has done 
it entire justice ; as he has also to Huntington’s 
‘* Florentine Girl,” which is extremely credit- 
able both to the painter and engraver. There 
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is a deal of genius in all Huntington’s pieces. should not forget to add that the poem is printed 


The world ought to know more of him. 

Chapman's little sketch of ‘‘ Rose Vernon” 
is beautiful—very—and well engraved by 
Pease. The “ Lace Cap” is by no means one 
of Sully’s best subjects, although it has been 
well treated by Cheney and Dodson. The 
‘‘ Militia Training” is too crowded in its figures, 
but well engraved by Pease. The mechanical 
appearance of the volume is altogether in ex- 
cellent taste. There is one trait in it for which 
the publishers deserve praise. The engra- 
vings are all by native artists, copied from the 
“works of native painters ; and the literary con- 
tents are supplied wholly by native authors, 
or by authors resident in the country. The 
Gift, therefore, eminently deserves the title of 
the American Annual, 


The ‘‘ Conprtion anp Fate or EnGuanp” is 
the modest title of two volumes from the press 
of Messrs. J. and H. Langley, and from the 
pen of C. Edwards Lester, author of ‘‘ The 
Glory and Shame of England.” The present 
work, like the former, is a crude and unskilful 
specimen of book-making. The facts and pre- 
dictions appear to be drawn from such rare and 
recondite sources as Grant’s Metropolitan 
Sketches, the London Reviews, and the Char- 
tist journals. The style is remarkable only for 
its impertinent egotism and preposterous pre- 
tence. 


A Practical Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, by Josepu L. Wricur, a fourth edition 
of which has recently been published by Rich- 
ard Barnard and Co., seems to us admirably 
adapted to the use of students. Mr. Wright 
has corrected many of the errors of former 
grammarians, and his system presents an ob- 
vious improvement on former treatises of the 
kind. 


We have received from Mr. Winchester, the 
publisher, a copy of Park Benjamin’s excellent 
poem delivered before the Mercantile, Library 
Association, at their anniversary in November 
last. In the recital this poem was the most 
effective we have ever listened to on any 
public occasion; and the audience testified 
their approbation by the warmest and most 
prolonged plaudits. ‘The style is satirical, 
and the author was allowed little time for 
elaboration ; but it abounds in pointed and 
vigorous lines, evincing a perfect mastery of 
the heroic verse, in which it is written. We 
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in an exquisite manner by Mr. Trow of Nassau- 
street, to whom we are indebted for the ele- 
gant typographical appearance of our own 
magazine. 

A volume presenting more than ordinary 
claims upon the attention of the musical pub- | 
lic, fs recently been published by Messrs. | 
Wilkins and Carter of Boston. It is entitled 
** Beauties or Vocat Metopy ;” and contains 
a choice selection of Scottish, English, and | 
[rish songs and ballads,with an accompaniment | 
for the piano forte, edited by the distinguished | 
vocalist and composer, William R. Dempster. 
It is handsomely printed, and the songs are all 
of sterling merit. Among the best we notice | 
two or three by the editor ; whose “ Bird of the | 
Wilderness,” and ‘Oh, ptomise me to sing | 
love,” are deservedly popular. ‘I'he song by | 
Mr. Dempster, which embellishes the present | 
number of our magazine, has never before | 
been published, although it has been sung by | 
him at many of his concerts. 


The production of Rossini’s sacred opera of | 
‘* Mose in Egitto” at the Park Theatre, a few 
weeks since, has been the principal topic of 
late in the musical and theatrical world. With | 
some exceptions the music is very beautiful. 
The scene opens, and the Jewish people are | 
represented bewailing their captivity. 


In very | 
agony of heart they cry aloud—“ When shall | 
we see the land of our birth; when will our | 
children, our fathers be restored to us!” We 
know nothing in the whole range of music so 
deeply affecting as this chorns, unless it is that | 
of the released prisoners in Beethoven’s Fi- | 


delio. The opening chorus in the second act, 
‘“* Awful darkness ;” the septette, ‘‘ Celestial 
Lord of mercy ;” the septette and chorus, “ Let | 
sounds of joy ;” the quartette, “By dread | 
fears ;” the air and chorus, ‘‘ See me before 
thee bending ;” and the chorus, “ To the de- | 
sert ;’ and the prayer, ‘* From thy bright } 
starry throne,” in the third act, are the chief 
remaining beauties. The solos, from being so 
peculiarly in Rossini’s style, appeared to us | 
light and flippant. Nevertheless they contain 
many beauties, particularly in instrumentation, | 
which is generally grand and effective. ; 
Mrs. Seguin sang her music very charming- | 
ly. She is too apt, however, to interlard her 
music with roulades and unmeaning tours de } 
force, which are in this opera singularly out of 
place. This is a fault which those who pos- 
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sess powers of execution like hers, are too apt 
toevince. To the regret of every body, Mrs. 
Bailey had but little to sing, yet that little she 
sang with taste and effect. Mes. Knight, as 
Pharaoh's queen, displayed her unpleasant 
voice to the worst advantage. Seguin, as Mo- 
ses, was admirable. His manner was digni- 
fied and impressive; his action classically 
graceful ; and his singing unornamented, pure 
and'emphatic. Mr. Shrivall made his first 
appearance in America as Pharaoh’s son. His 
voice is a light tenor of limited compass ; but 
he sings with great taste and in excellent style. 
His action is unconstrained, and he walks the 
stage with perfect ease. The choruses of the 
piece were well sung, and the band thoroughly 
drilled. 

Handel’s famous Serenata of “ Acis and Ga- 
latea” was produced, after a moderately suc- 
cessful run of fifteen or twenty nights for the 
“Tsraelites in Egypt.” With a new libretto, 
and the addition of new scenery and appoint- 
ments, it forms quite an attractive petite opera. 
The choruses, ‘‘Oh, the pleasures of the 
plains ;” ‘‘ Wretched Lovers ;” ‘‘ See what 
ample strides he takes ;” are fine specimens of 
the strict school of Handel, and remarkable for 
the truthfulness of their description of charac- 
ter and situation. The principal parts were 
sustained by Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. Bailey, Mr. 
Seguin and Mr. Shrivall. The ladies exerted 
themselves with great effect, and sang the mu- 
sic allotted to them charmingly. ‘‘ Hush ye 
pretty warbling choir” is a raost exquisite cava- 
tina, and was admirably sung. The instru- 
mentation was varied and effective. Mrs, 
Bailey never acquitted herself so well in her 
acting part. Mr. Shrivall made a most favora- 
ble impression. He was unanimously encored 
in “ Love in her eyes,” which he sang with 
taste and feeling. Mr. Seguin, as Polyphemus, 
sang in a masterly manner. His song, “O 
ruddier than the cherry,” deserved an encore. 

A new piece entitled “‘ Alma Mater,” by the 
young author of ‘ London Assurance,” has 
been the principal dramatic novelty at the 
Park, since the autumn. 


We understand that some of the most ad- 
mired operas of Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti 
are in preparation for the stage by Mr. Sutton, 
and will be produced with a strong cast in the 
spring. They will be performed alternately in 
English and Italian. The lovers of music will 
be pleased to learn that there is a prospect of 
Mrs. Sutton’s reappearance on the stage. 


A great violincellist, Her Max Bonner, has 
recently arrived in the country. His repu- 
tation in Europe is very high. He has given 
two or three concerts in this city, assisted by 
Mrs. Edward Loder, Messrs. Timm and L. 
Rakeman. He has taste, feeling, genius, and 
fancy ; and although he has less execution than 
Knoop, who is, to our taste, a more strictly 
classical player, he has in him all the elements 
to surprise and hold the feelings in subjection. 
The Andante played at his second concert and 
the “Souvenirs de Bellini,” are among the 
most eminently successful of his performances, 
On the whole, we have been delighted with 
him, and commend him to the best considera- 
tion of the musieal public. 

Mrs. Edward Loder, who assisted at these 
concerts, is, strictly speaking, a classical sing- 
er, never descending to those clap-trap absur- 
dities, which often tell with a mixed audience. 
Her voice is rich, mellow, and of good com- 
pass. Her style is simple, pure, and impas- 
sioned. She was warmly appreciated, and 
gained great applause throughout. Messrs. 
Rakeman and Timm exhibited their usual 
skill. 


The beautiful and spirited engravings that 
embellish our present number, cannot fail to 
attract due attention from every reader of taste. 
Mr. Sadd, who furnishes our mezzotint, alrea- 
dy has acquired a reputation to which our com- 
mendation could not add. Mr, Alfred Jones, 
the young artist who executed the line engra- 
ving and etchings, although as yet less known, 
is destined to reach an enviable eminence in his 
art. He has taste, industry, great mechanical 
skill and fidelity of touch ; and all his produc- 
tions give evidence of extreme care and study. 
We have been so much pleased with his work, 
that we have placed other fine subjects in his 
hand, which we shall soon present to the 
public. 

Our fashion plates will be the newest that it 
is possible to offer to the public, and executed 
in a superior style. That in our present num- 
ber will bear a comparison with any that have 
appeared either here or in France. As many 
readers object to including these plates in their 
bound volumes, we have thought it best to at- 
tach the verbal description to the plate itself. 
They are presented uncolored, as many ladies 
prefer themselves trying the effect of colors up- 
on these outline sketches, 

The Plates in preparation for our succeeding 
numbers are extremely beautiful. 
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L£’Envoi. 


Ctose that ponderous book! Throw the Message aside ! 
Reformers and lecturers leave for awhile ; 

And do not believe, though the grave ones may chide, 
There is any great harm in a jest and a smile. 
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After all that is said of this brave world of ours, 


Heaven sends us more sunlight and starlight than rain ; 


nnn 


Then why should we darken our swift-gliding hours, 
With clouds that exist not except in the brain! 


Come, learn in our pages a different lore, 

Set forth in our pictures, our verse, and our prose ; 
And Time shall a thousand lost graces restore, 

And life, like our covers, be Couleur de rose ! 


Ah! what though old Winter hath swept to the grave, 
The flowers and the fruits that made fragrant the air ? 
Here, here shall a harvest more beautiful wave, 
And Genius and Art yield you treasures as fair. 


The wild birds are silent, and, under our eaves, 
The rustle of foliage no longer is heard ; 
Bur here, if you’ll look, are perennial leaves, 
Where the music is sweeter than songs from a bird. 


And if, while the snow-drifts are thick on the ground, 
For the verdure and brightness departed you sigh, 

Turn hither, and Spring, in our lines shall be found, 
And Summer’s own rainbow, and Autumn’s blue sky. 


And now, gentlest reader, a Harpy New Year! 
That wish is the end and the aim of our song— 
Farewell ! Take our counsel ; and may your career 
Like our new Magazine’s be triumphant and long ! 
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